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Precise .. 
Effortless . 


Micro Opaque Card Positioning 
with AO’s NEW Card Moving Unit 


Now, you can position micro opaque cards instantly 
and precisely. American Optical Company's new 
Card Moving Device gives you exact control of card 
movements from frame to frame...both laterally and 
horizontally. Conveniently located concentric knobs 
provide precise, effortless card movements. Frame 
selection is simplified with lateral movements of 
screen image oriented to follow the direction knob 
is turned. 

Micro opaque cards of any type or thickness and 


up toa9” x 9” size are readily accommodated in this 
smooth-working unit. A hinged coverglass holds 
the card securely to the platen...protects cards from 
abrasions, scratches and wear. 

This new low-cost card moving unit is available, 
as an optional accessory with AO’s Micro Opaque 
Reader...or you can purchase separately if you 
already have an AO Reader. Attachment is made 
quickly and easily. 


Please send full information on: 
© AO’s New Card Moving Unit 
(1) AO’s Micro Opaque Reader 
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Dept. B 108 


American Optical Company, 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK . 
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8 Different 
Size Books 
Take 1 Size 


GAYLORD 
JACKET 
COVER 





Gaylord Book Jacket Covers offer you the ease, conven- 
ience and economy of stocking only six sizes to fit most 
books from 7'%” through 16”. Each of the six adjusts to 
various books, easily, quickly. Covers are easy to apply: 
only one single fold needed, to conform to exact jacket 
dimension. Exclusive design, prefolded at the bottom and 
complete with white kraft liner sheet, gives double thick- 
ness at the point of most wear. Made with heavier weight 
1% pt. (.0015”) Mylar* for greater protection — gives a 
trim, neat fit and true quality feel. 


Send for illustrated folder and complete information. 


*DuPont trademark for its polyester film. 





Unusual 


Shapes 
No Pro 





blenr’ 





Book Jackets of unusual size or pro- 
portion are easily covered with one 
of Gaylord’s six sizes. 








library CGraylord Bros., Inc. 


supplies SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


STOCKTON, CALIF. . 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 
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DUTTON’S 


Important Additions to Special Collections 




















Architecture 


A Concise 
Encyclopaedia of 
Architecture 


by Martin S. Briggs, F.R.I.B.A. The traditional 
and modern architecture of the world suc- 
cinctly described; town planning; training and 
status of the architect; hundreds of definitions; 
bibliographies. 32 pages of halftones, over 200 


line drawings. $5.00 
Aviation 


Let’s Go Flying! 


by Martin Caidin.’ A pilot-author’s expert in- 
formation on the pleasures, practical value, and 
mechanics of amateur flying. ///ustrated. To be 


published in March. $3.95 


Business & Economics 


For Victory 

in Peaceful 
Competition With 

Capitalism 


by Nikita S$. Khrushchev. The Soviet blueprint 
for the future, expressed through the Premier’s 
speeches and papers and with the Premier’s 


special introduction for American readers. $3.95 


The Richest 
American: 
Jj. Paul Getty 


by Ralph Hewins. The first full-length biography 
of the last of the great tycoons, revealing his 
unique personality and chronicling the develop- 
ment of his billion-dollar fortune. Illustrated. 


e 
$5.00 


Science ¢~ Medicine 


Childbirth 
Without Pain 


by Dr. Pierre Vellay. The first complete English 
exposition of the Lamaze system of painless 
childbirth, including the full course of psy- 
chological lectures and physical exercises. Illus- 
trated. To be published in April. $3.95 


Careers and 
Opportunities 
in Chemistry 


by Philip Pollack. A survey of vocational op- 
portunities, educational requirements, and spe- 
cific careers in every field of chemistry. An ideal 


tool for vocational guidance. Illustrated. $3.75 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY. 


300 Park Avenue South 


New York 10 
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Order through Bowker... 


for the British Library Association’s new 


GUIDE TO 
REFERENCE 
| MATERIALS 


An annotated list of leading world-wide reference books & bibliographies, 





with emphasis on current publications and on material published in Britain. 


Use this important guide to help build up and revise your reference col- 
lection, and to answer many special inquiries. Some 3,000 books are listed 
with detailed annotations, and arranged by subject under the Universal 
Decimal Classification. 


Whether you're looking for a world atlas, a medical bibliography, an engi- 
neering handbook, or a technical language dictionary—you'll find all kinds 
of important works carefully evaluated for scope, content, and comprehen- 
sibility. And you'll find, in most cases, information on date of publication, 
edition, original publisher, number of pages, and price. 


Edited by Dr. A. J. Walford, with the assistance of specialists and librarians 
in special subject fields, the Gurmpe will be up-dated by a periodical issue 
of supplements. The book sells for $12.15 net postpaid, and all U.S. orders 
should be placed through Bowker. February. 





Coverage includes: General Bibliographies, Dictionaries, Encyclope- 
dias, etc. + Philosophy & Psychology + Religion + Social Sciences + Lan- 
guage * Science & Technology - Mathematics & Natural Sciences + Ap- 
plied Science + Arts + Literature - Geography, Exploration & Travel - 
Biography - History 











R.R.Bowker Co.,62 W.45th St, New York 36 
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All types of micro-opaque cards are easy to read with the Recordak Microprint Reader. 


How to build up your reference library 
without “growing pains” 


“‘Thoee two drawbacks—space restrictions 
and high costs—are bypassed when you 
get reference works on micro-opaque cards. 

Some of these, for example, hold 60 
pages of data per 3 x 5 card. . . let you 
keep your microprint library right on the 
back of your index cards! And the cost is 
trifling compared to bound volumes. 

A free booklet, ‘‘What’s Available on 
Microprint Cards,” 
from leading publishers in such fields as 


lists titles available 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming 
—now in its 32nd year 


FEBRUARY 1960 


science, law, finance and the humanities. 
Get your copy from any Recordak office. 

At the ask to have the 
Recordak Microprint Reader demon- 
strated in your office—or mail coupon for 
descriptive folder. 


same time, 


**Recordak’’ is a trademark 


*eee* MAIL COUPON TODAY -::-->:-°> 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 

415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me ‘‘What’s Available on Micro- 

print Cards” booklet, and folder on the 

Recordak Microprint Reader. 
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LOST ANY FACTS LATELY? 


When you're looking for facts about 
a certain event or situation, is your 
search apt to end in frustration? 


It needn’t. For a small fraction of the 
cost of maintaining your news refer- 
ence files, you can have the service 
that brings wanted facts to the sur- 
face in double-quick time. 


Yes, The New York Times Index 
will get you off to a flying start on 
almost any kind of research assign- 
ment. It classifies and summarizes 
the news of what has happened in 
government, politics, foreign affairs, 
science, education, agriculture, en- 
tertainment, the fine arts .. . all the 
major fields of activity. 


And if you want to look up the com- 
plete story in a file of The New York 
Times, the Index gives you the date 


"Atty Siig 


of publication, the page number, and 
even the column number. The publi- 
cation dates, of course, enable you 
to use the Index in locating items in 
other news sources you keep on file. 


You can get the twice-a-month issues 
of The Index for a full year for only 
$45. And for $25 more ($70 in all) 
you can have your subscription in- 
clude the Cumulative Annual Vol- 
ume for 1959, to be published 
around June 1. 


Once you have started using The 
New York Times Index, you'll never 
want to be without it. Why not have 
us enter your subscription without 
delay? 


The New York Times Index 


229 West 43rd Street, New York 36, New York 
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— A New Economic Source Book! 


Sources of Commodity Prices 
Compiled by PAUL WASSERMAN 
A Project of SLA’s Business and Finance Division 


More than 6800 commodities, from abalyn to millet to zytel, are listed 
alphabetically, with extensive cross and see also references. For each 
commodity is given the title of the periodical publishing the price, the 
market or markets where the price is effective and the frequency with 
which prices appear in the periodical. An Appendix lists the publisher, 
address and frequency of publication of each periodical cited in the text. 
Price coverage limited to American amd Canadian journals. 

This is an up-to-date, modern-day version of the long out-of-print 
Price Sources: Index of Commercial and Economic Publications Cur- 
rently Received in the Libraries of the Department of Commerce which 
Contain Current Market Commodity Prices, compiled by Elizabeth M. 
Carmack in 1981. 


176 pages 1960 45.00 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
31 East roth St., New York 3 








NEW HAFFNER REPRINTS READY SPRING 1960 
Alfred North Whitehead 
A Treatise on Universal Algebra with Applications. 586 pages. (Cambridge 


1898) Reprint 1960 $10.75 


| 
| CAMBRIDGE TRACTS IN MATHEMATICS AND MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS 
General Editors: G. H. Hardy, E. Cunningham and others. 


Nos. 1, 3-11, 13-16. Cloth. Each No. $3.00 


| Prepublication price for the fourteen Nos. $35.00 


After Publication $42.00 


|} STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


The World's Leading International Booksellers 
31 East 10th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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Announcing an Historic Breakthrough 
in Chemical Documentation 


INDEX CHEMICUS 


A new approach to the problem of handling chemical 
literature now makes it possible to index new chemical 
compounds within 30 days after their appearance in the 


primary journals. 


We are proud to announce the publication of the INDEX 
CHEMICUS, a monthly register and index of more than 
50,000 new chemical compounds—estimated to be at least 
95% of all compounds synthesized each year throughout the 


world. 


Existing chemical indexes are appearing two to four years 
late and the time lag has been increasing. This delay has 
been eliminated in the INDEX CHEMICUS through the de- 
velopment of new indexing techniques utilizing unique man- 


val and machine methods for handling scientific information. 


INDEX CHEMICUS will contain listings of chemical names, 
structural diagrams, and molecular formulas as well as com- 
plete bibliographical information. Indexes will be cumulated 
quarterly and yearly. 


For detailed information and specimen pages, contact: 
INSTITUTE FOR SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION 


1122 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia 23, Pennsylvania 
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WHAT TITLES 
DO YOU NEED? 
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You can get 
them promptly 
through the 
0-P hooks 
program 







i 


You don’t have to wait for a catalog, or wait to see if any book 
on your want list has been reproduced, before ordering it as an O-P 
book. There is virtually no limitation on the availability of any book 
in the world when a copy can be secured for microfilming. And, of 
course, thousands of titles are already on film in the U-M vaults. 

Provide your scholars with faster service by sending your want 
lists now, for collating with those from other librarians, so that titles 
wanted most can be supplied first. 

O-P books are reproduced from microfilm by Xerography— 
usually the same size as original printing. They are surprisingly low 
cost. Write for latest list of O-P books now available. 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 


313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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Micro-Opaques 


GERALD J. SOPHAR, Washington Representative 


Microcard Corporation, Washington, D. C. 


I TIS, I believe, quite clear 
to most people when 
they discuss photography 
in general that a film ts 
one thing, a print an- 
other. This is true of am- 
ateur photography, com- 
mercial photography, ae- 
rial photography and so forth. Unfortunately, 
in the field of micro-photography the two 
ideas have become badly muddled. I, there- 
fore, repeat a frequent plea that librarians 
differentiate between microfilm (transparent 
film) and micro-opaques (opaque prints). 

If I do nothing else in this paper 
I am going to straighten out the two con- 
cepts. Chronologically, microfilm came first, 
and in this sense it is primary to the micro- 
opaque. The same is true of the latest snap- 
shot of Aunt Susie. However, you don’t 
consider the negative of Aunt Susie’s image 
any more than the means to the print. 

The micro-opaque, because of its later 
development, unfortunately became concep- 
tually a sub-class of microfilm, Actually, 
neither the film nor the print are sub-classes 
of one another, any more than the printed 
page is a sub-class of an offset plate. 





Achievements of Micro-Opaques 


The micro-opaque has grown up during 
the last decade. Its importance to the special 
library is growing more and more. Tre- 
mendously important disseminations have 
been accomplished through its use; a few 
are: 

1. The Atomic Energy Commission: Over 
the past half decade more than nine million 
Microcards have been manufactured for the 
Atomic Energy Commission for distribution 


to depository libraries. Currently, approxi- 
mately 300 sets of Nuclear Reports are pre- 
pared on a continuing basis. In addition, the 
Microcard Foundation also sells sets of un- 
classified AEC reports to commercial con- 
sumers. 

2. The Armed Forces Technical Information 
Agency: Although ASTIA will not publish 
the total amount of documents it produces 
each year in Microcard form, it is willing to 
state that at least 95 per cent of its docu- 
ments are carded. Unlike the Atomic Energy 
Commission, for whom the Microcard Cor- 
poration operates a plant at Oak Ridge under 
contract, ASTIA manufactures its own cards. 
3. The International Geophysical Year: The 
Microcard Corporation is at present micro- 
filming approximately one million pages of 
observations gathered in Geneva by the World 
Meteorological Organization. These data are 
converted into some 18,000 Microcards per 
set and are the means for disseminating data 
gathered from 2,500 observation stations. 
The first data was on its way to recipients 
before the end of the International Geo- 
physical Year. 

4. Readex Microprints: A unique combina- 
tion of photography and offset printing 
makes available such items as the Proceed- 
ings of the Society for Experimental Biology 
in Medicine and Atoms for Peace, the In- 
ternational Conference on the Peaceful Uses 
of Atomic Energy-Proceedings. 

5. The Microlex Corporation, which is now 
a division of the Lawyers Cooperative Pub- 
lishing Company, has to date published a 
considerable amount of legal material on the 
Microlex format. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, until now it has confined itself to legal 
material. 


The following four papers comprised a panel on Microreproduction—A Survey of New Equipment, 
New Techniques and Old Problems. This program was presented on June 1, 1959, at the 50th SLA 
Convention in Atlantic City, New Jersey, and was sponsored by the Documentation, Metals and 


Science-Technology Divisions. 
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6. Wildlife Disease Journal: 1 have left this 
item for the end of this brief listing, not 
because it is the least important, although if 
the volume of work is the measure used, it 
certainly is. To my way of thinking, how- 
ever, this journal is one of the most im- 
portant documentation breakthroughs that 
has occurred in years. Its impact on special 
libraries at the moment is as light as the 
touch of a feather. In time, if those who 
conceived the project and those who sup- 
ported it are correct in their assumptions, 
the feather will turn into a sledge hammer. 


Observations on Journal Publishing 

I should like to discuss further the history 
of this journal and its implications. 

Approximately three years ago, I was in- 
vited to attend the New Orleans Conference 
of Biological Editors, sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Biological Sciences, and to 
present some ideas I had to its Committee 
on New Media. Before attending this meet- 
ing, I tried to take a good, hard look at 
Microcards to try to find out what they really 
were. Did they always have to stay in the 
background as a sort of alter ego to conven- 
tional publications? What was so sacred 
about current journals? More important, 
what were the faults of journals? I saw 
many; I will recite but a few. 

First, I think one thing should be admitted 
—a journal is nothing but a magazine with 
several unique and unpleasant qualities. It 
has a small circulation and a highly informed 
reading public looking for specifically in- 
formative articles. Scientific articles to be 
of value must report all the procedures and 
methods that led to a final observation or 
discovery, not just the discovery itself. This 
usually requires considerable space. Any 
journal editor will freely admit that regard- 
less of what reasons are given for cutting an 
article, the specter of space is always looking 
over his shoulder. So, the more editors are 
forced to cut articles appearing in their 
journals, the less valuable the journal be- 
comes to its own society and the more valu- 
able it becomes for researchers in allied 
disciplines. For example, a botanist must be 
generally informed about entomology. As a 
botanist, he learns from the Journal of 


60 


Entomology. He learns little from his own 
journal. He knows the subject too well, and 
he obtains any real, substantial information 
in his field from letters, monographs and 
direct communication. 

Another inherent fault in the journal is 
that the subscriber does not only overpay 
for a small circulation journal, but that he 
also purchases much extraneous, and to him 
useless, material. In most states, tie-in-sales 
are considered illegal. Evidently this is not 
true with journals. Purchasers are forced to 
purchase all of ten or a dozen articles in 
order to obtain one. If separates are avail- 
able the separate approaches the cost of a 
single issue of the journal. Still, the desire 
for separates persists. This is evident by the 
heavy interchange of these items among 
scientists. Most of the scientific information 
emanating from the government through 
government contractors is distributed on the 
need-to-know basis and in this manner. 

All of the foregoing facts and many others 
brought me around to this basic conclusion: 
by publishing a Microcard version of a 
journal, a publisher is only being redundant. 
He may be helping the librarian to save 
space or he may be performing a service by 
bringing once again into print issues of 
journals no longer available in their original 
form. However, in the long run he is only 
reducing the physical size and shape of a 
print of the journal; he hasn’t really changed 
a single thing. The substance of the prob- 
lem remains the same and a few new ele- 
ments are introduced. It was after consider- 
ing all these factors that I began to conceive 
of the micro-journal. The micro-journal, 
very simply, is a journal with all the papers 
in Microcard form, accompanied by abstracts 
in macroform. Only an original manuscript is 
prepared for micro-photography. No other 
copies, except possibly a carbon or two, are 
made. The final micro-opaque cards become 
the journal. 

Many people told me that this could not 








be done and why. Ali of the why-nots were | 


psychological and not logical. 

In New Orleans it was brought to my 
attention that Dr. Ralph Cleland of Indiana 
University had had much the same idea. He 
presented this idea at the symposium cele- 
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brating the 30th anniversary of Biological 
Abstracts. The discovery pleased me no 
end. In work such as this, there is always the 
danger of being enthusiastic and unin- 
formed. I suddenly found that I had the aid 
and support of a prominent scientist and, 
because of this, the support of many of his 
colleagues and the American Institute of 
Biological Scientists. J would like to quote 
you part of Cleland’s paper in which he first 
introduced his idea in biology: 

“There is one trend, somewhat unrelated 
to those we've already discussed, which sci- 
entists have not manifested to as great an 
extent as they might have done, a trend 
which I hope will become more evident in 
the future. This is toward a better control of 
the output of scientific literature. The editors 


of Biological Abstracts have been wrestling . 


in recent months with problems arising from 
the present lack of control trying to decide 
on what portions and what proportions of 
the total literature to cover. Realizing the 
hopelessness of adequately covering the total 
biological output at the present time, the 
tendency is for each office to write for the 
benefit of the specialists in his field, of 
whom there may be only a handful. This 
paper is then perpetrated on a much larger 
scientific population, most of whom are not 
interested in details and some of whom could 
not understand them even if they wanted to. 
They are helping defray the cost of type- 
setting and printing of vast arrays of ma- 
terials, useless or unintelligible to them, in 
order to find a few papers which are under- 
standable and useful. This appears to me to 
be a dreadfully wasteful process and one 
which will become more and more intoler- 
able as the science grows, if it is not con- 
trolled. What most of us want for papers 
not squarely in our restricted field, if we 
want anything, is the digest of results and 
conclusions from which we can_ obtain 
quickly and easily a general understanding 
of what is being discovered. We wish to be 
kept abreast of the major advances in the 
variety of fields other than our own but 
have not the time or energy to wade through 
the masses of verbiage required to gain this 
objective. The summary of the average paper 
does not suffice—it is too condensed, and 
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often states not what the major facts and 
conclusions are but what the problems are 
which are considered in the paper. I can 
foresee, even hope, that the time will come 
when the standard journals will publish only 
digests, averaging perhaps 10 per cent of the 
length of present day papers, but will have 
an arrangement with the microfilm or Micro- 
card publishers whereby those authors who 
wish to make available more detailed data 
may do so by such means. Instead of sending 
out reprints and hoping to get in return 
papers in which they are interested, research- 
ers will find Microcard copies of papers that 
they wish to have in extenso. This will cost 
them less than buying and distributing re- 
prints, and the collections of papers which 
they accumulate this way will be of their 
own choosing and will occupy only a small 
fraction of the shelf space occupied now by 
reprint collections. The cost of publication 
of standard journals will be greatly reduced 
and the time spent by researchers in trying 
to keep up with the literature will be con- 
siderably shortened.” 

The New Orleans Conference of Biologi- 
cal Editors made the following recommen- 
dations among many others: ‘The tremen- 
dous proliferation of scientific literature 
makes publication in some microform ulti- 
mately inevitable . . . that groups of biol- 
ogists planning to establish a new journal be 
urged to undertake instead a pilot project 
utilizing some form of new medium, such as 
macroform in brief coupled with micro- 
publication in detail. The cooperation of 
professional librarians in any such under- 
taking is most advisable.”’* 

Space does not permit me to outline the 
interesting story of the development of this 
journal. Readers probably already know that 
Wildlife Disease has been made possible by 
grants from the Council on Library Re- 
sources, Inc. and the National Science Foun- 
dation. However, the press releases concern- 


1. CLELLAND, Ralph E. Biological Abstracts and 
the Literature of Biology—A Symposium in Cele- 
bration of the Thirtieth Anniversary of the Found- 
ing of Biological Abstracts, 1957, p. 32. 

2. Giass, H. Bentley. The New Orleans Con- 
ference of Biological Editors. AIBS Bulletin, vol. 
7, 1957, p. 21-3. 
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ing the journal do not mention Dr. Hiden 
Cox, Dr. Fred Cagel and Dr. Bentley Glass, 
the men whose imagination guided this 
journal from a dream to reality. Dr. Carlton 
Herman, President of the Wildlife Disease 
Association, deserves separate and distinctive 
recognition as the man who convinced the 
membership of the organization to undertake 
this important test and who has, step by 
step, guided the journal from idea to being. 

The first edition of the journal was 800; 
the second, 1,000. More than 850 subscrip- 
tions have already been sold. 

After all this thinking, effort and selling, 
it is quite discouraging to see an article in 
the April 1, 1959, issue of the Library Jour- 
nal titled “Scientific Journal in Microfilm— 
An Experiment in Publishing.” 

Perhaps I have spent more time than 
necessary on the Wildlife Disease journal. 
However, it is only because I feel that the 
other micro-opagque projects I have men- 
tioned, large as some of them are, are still 
very special even to the special library. Only 
a small percentage of special librarians are 
concerned with these programs. 

Special librarians have become adept at 
handling unusual literature and unusual 
media. If Wildlife Disease proves valuable, 


they can expect more and more publication 
of material in microform only. The unusual 
will become the usual, and the special li- 
brarian will have to make certain decisions: 
1) How many readers will be required to 
adequately service library users? 2) Will 
microform readers be kept in the library and 
will the user be required to do his reading 
in the library, or will the readers be placed 
in offices and laboratories so that the users 
can read micro-articles at their desks? 3) 
Will the user be able to build his own re- 
print collection ? 4) Will the knowledge that 
any particular item which has been converted 
to microform is never really out of print 
change the librarian’s buying habits? Will 
he, like a department store buyer, purchase 
heavily on certain items for distribution and 
hold back on the purchase of other items, 
secure in the knowledge that there is always 
a source of supply available ? 

I think I have made it quite clear that my 
belief is that the micro-opaque will in time 
be as common an item in the special library 
as the conventional printed page. The micro- 
opaque is tough and very much abrasion- 
resistant; it is inexpensive; it has an eye- 
readable title; it is unitized where required 
and it is never out of print. 


Microfilm as a Library Tool 


EUGENE POWER, President 


University Microfilms, Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan 


O A LARGE degree, 

the application of 
microfilm to specific li- 
brary problems has been 
determined by the par- 
ticular and peculiar char- 
acteristics of the micro- 
film process. In this dis- 
cussion I am_ primarily 
concerned with the function of a process 
and what can be accomplished with it 
rather than with any new development in 
terms of equipment. The basic characteristics 
of microfilm can be summarized as follows: 
1. It is not too difficult technically to pro- 
duce in acceptable quality the 35mm micro- 
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film generally used by libraries. Furthermore, 
materials and equipment are readily avail- 
able, widely distributed and relatively inex- 
pensive. An operator with less than one 
week’s instruction can produce acceptable 
film. 

2. The microfilm process is a straight line 
cost process, which means that the cost of 
making two copies is double the cost of 
making one and the cost of ten copies mul- 
tiplies the single cost by ten. This applies to 
either negative or positive copies. Because 
of this straight line cost, it is possible to 
produce one copy at a time as the need arises, 
something which heretofore could not be 
done at reasonable rates. 
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3. Microfilm is low in cost, a characteristic 
which makes the production of single copies 
economically practical. Based on present 
rates, a negative copy costs as little as 134 
cents per page, and multiple positive copies 
from this negative cost as little as 14 cent per 
page, including the cost of the negative. 

4. The quality of a microfilm image made 
from properly prepared negative and used 
on a good reading machine is the best of 
any of the micro images. It is, for many pur- 
poses, a satisfactory substitute for the printed 
page and large size photographic illustra- 
tions. As to convenience of use and durabil- 
ity, there are advantages and disadvantages 
to each of the microforms; it is a toss-up as 
to which has the greatest advantage. 

5. Microfilm has the great capacity, when 
properly prepared, of being as permanent as 
rag paper. This has been verified by the 
National Bureau of Standards and other or- 
ganizations and is the basis of its acceptance 
as a means of preserving permanent and 
vital records. 

6. Microfilm occupies not more than 10 per 
cent of the space of the original material 
from which it was made and usually less 
than this amount, assuming a reduction ratio 
of from 10 to 15 times. 


Library Uses 

Because of these characteristics (and I 
doubt that there is any difference of opinion 
on them), which are based on the special 
peculiarities of the process, microfilm has 
been used for various library applications 
for many years. A few of these applications 
are: 
1. Materials such as books, manuscripts, 
periodical articles and so forth from distant 
libraries may be provided on microfilm. 
2. Microfilm preserves deteriorating materi- 
als such as newspapers, journals and books. 
I would estimate that today 90 per cent of 
the daily. newspapers published in the United 
States are microfilmed on a current basis. 
Newsprint is peculiarly susceptible to de- 
terioration, and to a lesser degree, but none- 
theless just as inevitably, so are books and 
journals, 
3. Microfilm is especially useful in reducing 
the space occupied by frequently used li- 
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brary materials. Again, newspapers are a 
prime example. 
4. Microfilm permits the original publica- 
tion of specialized material, for which the 
demand is uncertain or limited, such as 
doctoral dissertations, at a reasonable price. 
5. Microfilm can be used as an inexpensive 
means of protection for valuable books and 
manuscripts against excessive wear or loss. 
Recent developments built around 35mm 
microfilm have constituted a really important 
breakthrough for libraries, and I discuss this 
today only from the point of view of li- 
braries and not from the point of view of 
the preservation of corporate records or 
engineering drawings, for example. I refer 
especially to the development of the Min- 
nesota Mining and Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s 3M reader-printer and to the Copyflo 
continuous printer of Haloid-Xerox. 


Recent Developments 

With the 3M machine a library patron 
can make a print on paper of whatever ap- 
pears on the reader screen simply by push- 
ing a button. Within the limitations of the 
size of the screen, the lenses available for 
various degrees of enlargement and the 
quality of the image produced, this reader- 
printer fills a very real need that can not be 
filled as cheaply and conveniently in any 
other way. Only from microfilm can such an 
image be produced. 

A much more important development is 
the Xerox-Copyflo printer, which is one of 
the most exciting developments of the past 
15 years, for it is now possible to accomplish 
an entire group of services not formerly pos, 
sible. With the Copyflo, continuous enlarge- 
ments from 35mm film at ratios of from 7 to 
22 times can be produced at a cost of about 
61, cents per foot of paper. From this web 
of paper can be made books or reproductions 
of journals. The same set of economics that 
applies to microfilm applies to this method, 
namely, that it is a straight line cost process 
whereby copies are produced one at a time 
at a uniform cost per copy. 

A Xerox copy can be printed on any kind 
of paper without special treating or coating 
or it can be printed on a special master paper 
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stock from which multiple copies can be 
made on a small offset press. It is now possi- 
ble to produce out-of-print books in full 
size, bound in paper or hard covers, one 
copy at a time, at a cost of 314 cents per 
page (with an additional charge for the hard 
cover). Already some 1200 or 1300 titles 
have been produced in this way, and more 
are being added all the time. What this 
really means is that every book (or manu- 
script, for that matter) is in print and is 
available to the scholar at rates slightly 
higher than rates for current books in a 
bookstore. We have thus gone the complete 
circle, from the manuscript book to the 
small edition of the early printing press, 
to the large edition of modern printing 
presses, to the smaller edition of ordinary 
offset printing techniques and back again to 
the single copy produced on demand. If we 
stop to realize that all books since the be- 
ginning of printing, with but few exceptions, 
may now be had by the scholar in his own 
study in a form he can read on the street 
car or take to bed with him and at a cost 
comparable to current bookstore prices, we 
will then have some conception of the im- 
portance of this development. 

The American publishing system is such 
that unless there is a sale of 350 copies a 
year of a particular title, it is not worthwhile 
to keep that book in print. However, expand- 
ing library and educational systems, includ- 
ing the special libraries of industry, require 
a source of books published in the past; the 
Xerox-Copyflo printer is one means of sup- 


plying this demand. 


Future Problems and Projects 


I should like now to look to the future 
and discuss a problem which is facing every 
library in the United States and may be one 
of the most crucial problems of our society. 
I believe that by utilizing the 35mm micro- 
film technique described just now, this prob- 
lem can be solved. Just as newspapers deteri- 
orate after 20 years or so, so do most books and 
journals, though at a somewhat slower rate. 
This deterioration is just as inevitable as the 
passage of time, and unless we are able to 
solve the problem, our civilization will be a 
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lost civilization 200 years from now. The 
records and reports of our science, our his- 
tory and our culture will have deteriorated 
into dust. 

Fortunately, there is a solution. I suggest 
that the libraries of the United States sys- 
tematically, and in cooperation with each 
other, reduce to 35mm film all books 56 
years or older, beginning with those printed 
since 1870 when woodpulp paper was first 
used. If each library would contribute just one 
per cent of its book budget each year, over a 
relatively short period of time these books 
could without difficulty be reduced to 35mm 
microfilm. The negatives should then be 
stored in a central depository, in conjunction 
with sufficient equipment and technical fa- 
cilities so that copies could be produced on 
demand, as positive microfilm or as Xerox 
copies in the form of bound books or as 
printed copies made from Xerox masters. 
This depository I have given the somewhat 
sentimental title of ‘A Cultural Memory.” 

Books that are deteriorating could be 
photographed and preserved while they 
could still be copied. The space requirements 
would be relatively small. Microfilm is 
permanent and can be duplicated easily and 
economically. The various types of repro- 
ductions, which in the end stem from the 
35mm film, whether produced one at a 
time or in multiple quantity, all indicate that 
this is the form in which the records of our 
culture should be preserved. In this way we 
would leave to our children’s children a 
record that would be detailed, accurate and 
lasting. 

Such a program as the one I have out- 
lined requires nation-wide organization, the 
sponsorship of a national organization and 
a continuing effort for at least five years as 
a test period. This plan is now in the hands 
of an ALA committee. 

I have not intended to imply that micro- 
film is the only practical microreproduction 
method. Each technique has its place; each 
is most useful under certain circumstances. 
But I do believe that generally the types of 
problems I have described here can best be 
solved by microfilm properly prepared and 
properly used. 
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The Microfiche 


DR. |. A. WARHEIT, Former Chief, Technical Library Branch 


U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, Germantown, Maryland 


HE STANDARD 35mm _ microfilm was 
oF scsiainatly adopted for library use be- 
cause it was a standard used for other photo- 
graphic processes that lent itself for serial 
photography. Although it was recognized 
that roll film was inconvenient for the user, 
it was adopted because it was the most con- 
venient to process. Film, cameras and proc- 
essing equipment were all standard and 
available, and only minor modifications were 
necessary to adapt roll film for microfilming. 


Development 

The user, especially where he had to make 
frequent reference to microfilmed material, 
found roll film difficult to handle except for 
long texts such as newspapers. Special pack- 
aging had to be developed to handle short 
strips and to provide legible indexing heads. 
Reels were inconvenient to handle, especially 
to find scattered frames. From a user’s view- 
point, a sheet form in some standard size 
was preferable. It could be handled like a 
file card, easily stored and quickly found. 
Where active filing and a high reference 
factor are necessary, a sheet form performs 
much better than roll film. It is only by hav- 
ing standard film strips—unitized film—or 
special jacketed strips that roll film could be 
handled conveniently for shorter texts. 

A flat film sheet with a series of frames or 
images on it can be made in one of several 
ways. Individual items can be photographed 
by a step-and-repeat camera directly onto a 
sheet of film, or a plate can be stripped up 
from a roll film and copies printed from the 
plate. The latter two-step process is used in 
printing Microcards and is suitable where 
many copies are to be made. The former, 
the one-step process, is much more econom- 
ical where only a single copy is required. 
Since giving this paper, Dr. Warheit has joined the 
Advanced Systems Development Division of Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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In spite of the advantages of a sheet film 
format, it was not economically feasible 
until a step-and-repeat camera was devel- 
oped. Such a camera was not too difficult to 
develop. Some special models used for 
photo-offset work had been built, but it was 
not until 1950 that a step-and-repeat camera 
designed specifically for making micro-rec- 
ords on cut film was developed in Holland. 
This was 22 years after the Library of Con- 
gress started the first of its major micro- 
tilming projects and six years after Fremont 
Rider began his active promotion of Micro- 
cards. With the development of this special 
camera, the microfiche as we know it today 
became practical. 

What is a microfiche? It is a cut film, 
which may be 9 x 6 inches, 3 x 5 inches or 
9 x 12cm (314 x 434 inches) in size, on 
which are photographed anywhere from 8 
to 80 images depending on the reduction 
used and the size of the original copy. Gen- 
erally speaking, microfiches are either 3 x 5 
inches or 9 x 12cm in size and carry from 
40 to 50 images of book or journal pages 
on each sheet. Along the top of the film is a 
title or running head in normal size type. 
The ’fiche itself is kept in a white envelope, 
the front of which is cut lower than the 
back so that the title on the film can be 
easily read. 

The two sizes, 3 x 5 inches or 9 x 12cm, 
cause some difficulty. The former is a stand- 
ard library card file size but is not a standard 
film size. The latter is a standard film size 
but not a standard card ‘le size. The tend- 
ency in Europe to date is to make micro- 
fiches on the 9 x 12cm film. 

Since its introduction in 1950, the micro- 
fiche has spread from Holland to France, 
Germany, Scandinavia and recently the 
United Kingdom. Although the U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission did import one of the 
first microfiche cameras, it is only very re- 
cently that camera and readers for the micro- 
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fiche really became available in the United 
States. It seems quite evident that the micro- 
fiche is going to find a place in American 
scholarship, business and industry, and 
therefore it is something the librarian will 
have to use. In trying to estimate what its 
position will be, it must be compared with 
existing forms of microreproduction. 


Advantages and Disadvantages 


I have already compared it with roll film. 
The essential advantage of the microfiche in 
this instance is where files receive a high 
level of reference use. Wherever the record 
is consulted frequently, a file of microfiches 
is to be preferred over roll film. Even though 
the latter may be put into special envelopes 
and plastic holders, it will generally cost 
more and be less convenient than a simple 
microfiche. 

Also for the individual scholar, a simple 
sheet of cut film is easier to handle and to 
keep with other records than roll film. It is 
in the long, seldom used records such as 
bank checks, library circulation records, se- 
curity files of complete records, newspaper 
files and master reproduction negatives that 
roll film may be advantageous. 

When compared with micro-opaques, that 
is Microcards, Microprint, Microlex, and so 
on, the microfiche has certain advantages and 
some disadvantages. It has been estimated, 
for example, that it is cheaper to make micro- 
fiches for 10 copies or less but cheaper to 
make Microcards if the run is to exceed 10 
or 15 copies.? 

Additional copies and enlargements can be 
made from microfiches. It is very difficult to 
make a satisfactory reproduction from a Mi- 
crocard. Although microreproduction — has 
been considered a form of secondary repro- 
duction, for many libraries and other institu- 
tions the microform is often the only avail- 
able record. The U. S. Atomic Energy Com- 


1. This is not universally accepted. The commer- 
cial producers of micro-opaques have developed 
efficient, high production equipment and can pro- 
duce micro-opaques very cheaply. On the other 
hand, there has been little development as yet for 
microfiche equipment, and it is suspected that pres- 
ent production costs for microfiches are relatively 
higher. 
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mission, for example, distributes certain of 
its reports on Microcards. AEC depository 
libraries all over the world frequently must 
supply copies of AEC reports in their files, 
They find it practically impossible to fill 
such requests for reports on Microcards. A 
microfiche, on the other hand, can be readily 


‘used to prepare additional copies. Other 


microfiches, Microcards or full size blow-ups 
can be easily prepared using ordinary con- 
tact printers or enlargers, equipment avail- 
able in every photography shop. 

In addition, the readers for microfiches 
can be built cheaper, lighter and give a better 
image than Microcard readers. The micro- 
fiche reader is built on the diascope principle 
and operates by transmitted light. The Micro- 
card reader, like the magic lantern, operates 
on the épidiascope principle by reflected 
light. In the latter case it takes a great deal 
of careful engineering to prevent hot spots 
and to give a good image. This has made 
Microcard readers relatively expensive and 
bulky. Microcard acceptance in the past has 
been held back, especially abroad, because of 
the lack of an ideal reader at an acceptable 
price. Exploiting this advantage, the Micro- 
fiche Foundation in Holland has laid great 
emphasis on making microfiche readers as 
cheap as possible, especially to students and 
independent scientific workers. 

The cheapest model, called the Dagmar, is 
a ‘mirror to table-top” type, the image being 
thrown onto a white or slightly colored 
paper, according to the choice of the user. As 
the mirror can be raised and lowered on its 
rods, magnification is variable. If placed on 
its back, the reader will project onto a wall, 
thus enabling material to be viewed by sev- 
eral people simultaneously. Enlarged photo- 
copies on paper can easily be made with it. 
The bulb, a Volkswagen headlamp, is cheap 
and easily interchangeable. Illumination is so 
good that the reader may be used in a nor- 
mally lit room. The microfiche holder is 
made of two plates of glass, hinged on one 
side. Magnets hold it in place over the 
aperture and the ‘fiche can be easily moved 
about until the desired page is found. A 
separate roll film holder is also provided. 
This clips on to the casing and has no pres- 
sure plates which might scratch the film. 
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The whole apparatus can be dismantled and, 
except for the rods holding the mirror, can 
be packed into an eight-inch cube pack 
weighing approximately 12 pounds.” 

It takes some mechanical skill to set up 
this inexpensive reader and there are some 
complaints that the magnetized film holder 
leaves something to be desired. A more ad- 
vanced but similar reader is the Huygens. 
The latter comes in a convenient small case 
like a portable typewriter. The mirror is in 
the lid so, to put the unit into operation, it 
is necessary only to open the lid, insert the 
microfiche, plug the cord into an electrical 
outlet and lay a piece of white paper on the 
table. The United States price of the Huygens 
will be about $125. This reader is favored 
by the International Documentation Centre. 
Both readers are being imported into the 
United States and we shall, therefore, have 
an opportunity to compare them. 

Microcards, on the other hand, have cer- 
tain advantages. They are cheaper for series 
publishing. If, as mentioned, more than 10 
or 15 copies are made, the card is cheaper 
than the ‘fiche. Film is soft and is easily 
damaged, destroying the image unless Diazo 
film is used. Microcards on the other hand 
have proven to be extremely durable under 
nearly all conditions of climate, handling 
and abuse. 


Microform Publishing 

The expectation is that the microfiche will 
tend to be used for single copy purposes if 
the price is reasonable and where secondary 
reproduction may be expected. The Micro- 
card should find favor where many copies of 
a text are needed and where frequent use 
will subject the material to wear and abuse. 
In Holland, therefore, the tendency is not to 
supply microfiche from stock. The major 
emphasis is on the making of microfiches to 
order for personal use. Some publishers in 
England, Sweden and France, however, do 
advertise microfiche editions of periodicals, 
books and monographs, generally offering 


2. Description of Dagmar taken from brochure 


“The Application of the Microfiche in Holland” by 
Dr. L. J. van der Wolk. 
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the customer a choice between Microcards or 
microfiches.* 

The International Documentation Centre 
(IDC) in Stockholm is active in promoting 
the publishing of microfiches and issues a 
journal called Micro-Library for $4 a year, 
which is essentially a catalog of materials 
available on microfiche and Microcard too. 
The list of titles is quite an eye opener for 
the librarian. Many manuscripts, incunabula 
and other rarities of the Royal Library in 
Stockholm and the University of Uppsala are 
listed. Of interest is the program to record 
all of Carl Linnaeus’ writings. The most ex- 
tensive lists are in theology, classical philol- 
ogy and botany. There are, in addition, 
complete runs of journals in physics, chem- 
istry, geology and biology, including such 
well known titles as Physikalisches Zeit- 
schrift, Reviews of Modern Physics, Transac- 
tions of the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers, Helvetica Chimica Acta, Kol- 
loidzeitschrift, Mikrochimica Acta, the stand- 
ard Russian chemical journals, The American 
Geophysical Union, The Bulletin of the 
Geological Society of America, Geophysics, 
Biochemisches Zeitschrift, Hedwigia, Amer- 
ican Journal of Physiology, Aluminium, The 
Journal of Geography and many more. 

With many publications available on mi- 
crofiche, it is to be hoped that various li- 
braries and industrial firms will make use of 
the microfiche. The possible advantages and 
uses of this will thus be explored and com- 
parisons with the existing forms will be pos- 
sible. With data based on actual use and ex- 
periment, we shall be able to determine the 
real utility of the microfiche and its place as 
a form of microreproduction. 


3. Masson et Cie, 120 Blvd. St. Germaine, Paris 
VI, France; Microteque-France, 44 Rue de Chanzy, 
Paris XI, France; Iota Services, Ltd., 38 Farring- 
don, London E.C.4, England; International Docu- 
mentation Centre, Postbox 405, Stockholm—vVal- 
lingby, Sweden. 





The March Special Libraries will be 
a special issue featuring military li- 
braries and librarianship. It will also 
contain the recently completed SLA 
Personnel Survey. 
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Production and Uses of Microfilm 
in the Library of Congress 
Photoduplication Service 


CHARLES G. LA HOOD, JR., Assistant Chief, Photoduplication Service 


Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


HE LARGE RESEARCH 

libraries in the United 
States are both users and 
suppliers of microfilm. 
The recently published 
Directory of Institutional 
Photoduplication Services 
in the United States lists 
some 77 institutions that offer a photocopy- 
ing service. All of the institutions listed have 
microfilming facilities. When speaking of 
library uses of microfilm, therefore, it be- 
comes necessary to separate, on the one hand, 
the acquisitions and reader service and, on 
the other, the production of microfilm. 

This paper will be devoted to the latter 
aspects of microfilm uses, with emphasis on 
recent applications as exemplified at the Li- 
brary of Congress Photoduplication Service. 
My discussion will narrate briefly the more 
traditional uses of negative microfilm in the 
area of documentary reproduction in library 
and research institutions and will conclude 
with descriptions of more recent techniques 
employed in the Library of Congress Photo- 
duplication Service. 





Operation of Photoduplication Service 


As a starting point in this discussion of 
the more traditional uses of microfilm in the 
area of documentary reproduction, it may be 
well to summarize briefly some of the routine 
procedures followed in the Library of Con- 
gress Photoduplication Service. 
as Compiled by Cosby Brinkley, Head, Photodu- 
plication Service, University of Chicago Library, 
under the auspices of the Copying Methods Sec- 
tion of the American Library Association’s Re- 
sources and Technical Services Division. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Library, 1959, $1. 
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All correspondence is routed by the Office 
of the Secretary of the Library to the Photo- 
duplication Service Business Office. There a 
staff member analyzes every piece of corre- 
spondence. Analysis at this point includes 
the preparation of an order blank and as- 
signment of a control number. In addition 
to carrying a control number, the order blank 
describes the exact type of photoreproduction 
ordered and lists the bibliographic citations. 

Once clerical processing of each request is 
completed, the order blank, together with all 
correspondence, is made available to a crew 
of searchers whose duty it is to locate the re- 
quested document, remove it from the shelf, 
mark the appropriate pages and forward it, 
together with the order blank, to the microfilm 
laboratory. Depending on its format, the 
document may be microfilmed on a flat-bed 
or rotary camera, both of which are rated to 
produce microfilm conforming to American 
Standards Association standards. The an- 
notated order blank is filmed at the begin- 
ning of each order. This is essential for later 
identification of each order, since quantity 
production is achieved by microfilming lit- 
erally dozens of orders on each 100-foot roll 
of microfilm and developing it on a con- 
tinuous type processor. 

After successful completion of processing, 
the microfilm negative is ready for inspection 
to determine its adherence to bibliographic 
and technical specifications and finally for 
packaging into the individual order. Al- 
though every effort is made to employ mass 
production techniques from receipt of the 
request until mailing of the completed mi- 
crofilm, the keynote of the entire operation 
is individual] attention and service. The 
amount of personal attention to details re- 
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quired for even a routine request is substan- 
tial. It is literally true that the raw materials 
of three feet of microfilm are still ‘‘cheap,” 
but what goes into the production of those 
three feet is relatively expensive. 

The majority of microfilm orders placed 
with the Photoduplication Service are for 
short runs of material—generally a chapter 
or section in a book, an article in a periodi- 
cal, selected manuscript letters and the like. 
The negative microfilm prepared is supplied 
to the purchaser, since the microfilm repre- 
sents only a fragment of a document and 
would have little value to anyone other than 
the purchaser. 

There are, however, occasional orders for 
an entire book or periodical or newspaper 
file or manuscript collection, the negative 
microfilm of which should be retained— 
either because the original material would 
not permit another filming or because of its 
inherent research value and scarcity. When 
this is the case, the Library of Congress re- 
tains the right to supply the purchaser with 
a positive microfilm copy. The negative is 
retained for the Permanent Record Micro- 
film Collection. 

Although the 30,000 rolls of microfilm in 
the Library's Permanent Record Microfilm 
Collection may loom large in the eyes of 
the casual observer, production of this type 
has not, in general, bulked large in the op- 
erations of the Photoduplication Service. 
This is true too of other library and research 
laboratories. The bulk of long-run micro- 
filming is handled by commercial microfilm 
laboratories and, in one instance, as a coop- 
erative venture of subscribing libraries. This 
venture, known as the Association of Re- 
search Libraries Foreign Newspaper Micro- 
filming Project, provides for the acquisition 
of approximately 100 leading foreign news- 
papers on a current basis. 

In contrast to occasional large scale proj- 
ects, the Library of Congress Photoduplica- 
tion Service has made itself readily available 
to serve research needs by producing micro- 
films of materials in the Library’s collections 
for which there is only limited demand. Such 
materials are microfilmed on an advance sub- 
scription basis, with the cost of preparing 
the relatively expensive negative fully amor- 
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tized among subscribers. By way of example, 
the Service has in this way microfilmed the 
papers of several of the Presidents, including 
Polk and Jackson, and, more recently, 13 
early Soviet newspapers, four nineteenth cen- 
tury District of Columbia newspapers, 16 
Chinese journals and, lest they be lost to 
posterity, the proceedings of the Democratic 
and Republican Party National Conventions. 
The proceedings of both parties, inciden- 
tally, have proved to be exceptionally popu- 
lar items. 


Microfilm as a Means to Micro-opaques 


Up to now I have discussed the more 
traditional and familiar applications of 
microfilm in the area of documentary re- 
production. At this point, I wish to begin 
the discussion of a different and ever grow- 
ing use of negative microfilm. Whereas the 
production of microfilms for their own sake 
at one time constituted the major uses 
among research, it is now true that the pro- 
duction of microfilm for “procedural” use 
is rapidly gaining a position of prominence 
—that is, microfilm produced as an in- 
termediate step in the production of mi- 
cro-opaques or, more especially, in the pro- 
duction of enlargement prints either on 
photosensitive paper or by the electrostatic 
process. 

Experience in the Library of Congress 
Photoduplication Service indicates that the 
place of micro-opaques in library and re- 
search institutions’ microfilming facilities is 
often misunderstood by librarian and layman 
alike. In reply to the question, “Do you make 
Microcards in the Photoduplication Serv- 
ice?’ the answer, “No,” initially elicits an 
expression of bewilderment and shock, fol- 
lowed by a look of regret that the Library of 
Congress is so out of step with the times. A 
short discussion on the philosophy of micro- 
opaques, however, speedily sweeps away the 
image of a photoduplication service still liv- 
ing in the “Dark Ages” of roll microfilm. 

To be economically feasible, the produc- 
tion of a micro-opaque is generally predi- 
cated on the processing of a “published edi- 
tion.’ Such publication, even in seemingly 
dwarf-size editions if compared with most 
published books, implies an element of 
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speculation and financial risk that is wholly 
alien to the financial operations of a library 
or research institution laboratory. As of this 
date, only by way of rare exception have 
these laboratories participated in the pro- 
duction of micro-opaques as an end product. 

The Photoduplication Service does, how- 
ever, play a role in this type of documentary 
reproduction. It has for some years accepted 
orders to prepare microfilm solely intended 
for use in the production of both Microcards 
and microprint and has thus adapted its 
equipment and trained its personnel. In all 
cases the Photoduplication Service furnishes 
only the microfilm to the commercial proc- 
essing companies, which in turn adapt it in 
their own plants to their own special for- 
mats. It is extremely doubtful that the pro- 
duction of micro-opaques will effectively 
penetrate the microreproduction facilities of 
libraries and research institutions beyond this. 


Microfilm as a Means to Enlargement Prints 

The earliest application of procedural 
microfilm in the Library of Congress was in 
the production of the enlargement print by 
the conventional photographic process of 
projection printing from the microfilm strip 
or reel to cut sheets of sensitized paper. Ob- 
vious drawbacks of lack of speed, small 
production and need for manpower else- 
where necessitated a complete changeover 
to automatic equipment in 1948, with con- 
sequent elimination of nearly all manual 
methods. Images on microfilm to be re- 
produced in the form of enlargement prints 
were projected by Kodagraph continuous 
enlargers at the rate of 40 feet per minute 
to sensitized paper in reels of 825 feet. 
These machines were quite similar to the 
V-mail enlargers used during World War II. 
One machine accommodating 16mm micro- 
film enlarged at 14.6 to 1 was used mainly to 
enlarge library catalog cards filmed at a 15 
to 1 reduction ratio. Another enlarger ac- 
commodated 35mm film for reduction ratios 
of 7.3 to 1 and 10 to 1. The 7.3 to 1 en- 
larger projected the entire image of 35mm 
film on 914 inch width paper. By varying 
the reduction ratio at the time of filming, 
various size originals could be made to fit 
on standard width papers. 
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Relatively high production speed, which 
had been initiated by use of the continuous 
rolls of paper in place of the cut sheets used 
in earlier years, was maintained to some ex- 
tent in the next step—the automatic proc- 
essing of the exposed paper. The Airgraph 
continuous processor provided developing, 
rinsing, fixing, washing and drying facilities 
on an automatic basis. 

The year 1958, however, brought to an 
abrupt halt the use of this entire system in 
the Photoduplication Service. At the end of 
a decade of use, microreproduction labora- 
tories were turning to electronics and the 
even faster dry method of facsimile repro- 
duction. The revolutionary process called 
Xerography brought major changes to the 
operative procedures and quantity production 
of the laboratory of the Photoduplication 
Service. 

Before a decision was made to change over 
to new equipment, careful studies were 
carried out in the laboratory to select the 
type of Xerox machine best suited to the 
Library's requirements. Production _ trials 
demonstrated that the greatest economies 
were realized by putting all material on 
microfilm, then running the film through the 
Xerox printer. In this way, all risk was 
eliminated that the flow of work into the 
machine might not keep up with the new 
mechanical printer. To a laboratory tooled 
for continuous enlargement printing, the 
successful introduction of the continuous 
electrostatic printer permitted the almost im- 
mediate displacement of a substantial quan- 
tity of facsimile reproduction equipment. 

In the wake of this “revolution” in photo- 
copying, microfilm has made substantial 
gains, since the use of microfilm as an inter- 
mediary permits the reproduction not only 
of loose sheets but also of bound material. 
The flexibility of the microfilm camera 
coupled with the flexibility of the continuous 
electrostatic printer (within 12 inch width 
paper) permits economical reproduction of 
the bulk of documentary material. 

One exceptionally promising use for pro- 
cedural microfilming, in connection with the 
use of the continuous electrostatic process at 
the Library of Congress, is the reproduction 
of out-of-print library catalog cards. There 
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has been a persistent demand over the years 
for inexpensive single copy reproduction of 
catalog cards. The National Union Catalog 
has, for instance, reproduced substantial 
holdings of regional union catalogs through 
the use of microfilm and continuous en- 
largement prints on silver paper. Although 
the resulting photocopy has proved adequate 
from the point of view of legibility, it has 
never been accepted wholeheartedly by li- 
brarians, principally because the cards tended 
to curl. This quality of the photographic 
paper, plus a greyish background in the 
finished product, militated against whole- 
hearted acceptance. 

In the hope that continuous electrostatic 
prints would resolve the difficulty, the Photo- 
duplication Service has devoted a great deal 
of time to developing a system to microfilm 
standard library catalog cards for subsequent 
duplication on the Xerox continuous printer. 
When perfected, this system will produce a 
library card on 100 per cent rag card stock, 
if necessary, entirely suitable for permanent 
interfiling with the usual printed cards. The 
keystone of the system is a microfilm camera 
that has been adjusted to provide sufficient 
overlap between each exposure so that all 
film is exposed between the images. The 
camera is permanently set over a table with 
the reduction ratio fixed at approximately 


ten times. The cards are photographed over 
Plexiglass, with underlighting supplied to 
eliminate all shadow problems. As a final 
touch to the system, an index mark is filmed 
at the edge of the roll and located between 
the cards so that the roll of paper may be 
cut on an automatic cutter. 

In concluding, it might be well to make 
some observations on the character of the 
requests received by the Photoduplication 
Service. A recent survey indicated that 60 
per cent of all orders are placed by libraries 
(including special libraries) and that more 
than 50 per cent of all requests are in the 
areas of pure and applied science. The bulk 
of all requests are for the elusive, foreign 
language periodical, whose title is often 
screened behind a corporate entry unknown 
or unheeded by the researcher initiating the 
request. 

Bibliographic difficulties notwithstanding, 
microreproduction facilitates and expands 
the use of research materials which might 
otherwise go untapped. In this respect, 
photoreproduction facilities are an essential 
ingredient of good library service. In per- 
forming this service, the staff of the Library 
of Congress Photoduplication Service is 
pleased to have the opportunity of assisting 
in some way toward the cultural and sci- 
entific advances which our country affords. 


Medical Library Association Notes 


The Medical Library Association announces 
eight scholarships of $150 each to students 
accepted for the approved courses in medical 
librarianship during the summer session of 
1960. One scholarship each will be awarded 
for attendance at the summer sessions of the 
School of Library Service, Columbia Univer- 
sity, July 5-August 12; Division of Librar- 
ianship of Emory University, June 14-July 
22; University of Illinois Library School, 
June 20-July 22; and The School of Library 
Science, University of Southern California, 
June 20-July 30. Four additional scholarships 
will be awarded to candidates for any of 
these four locations. Applications for the 
scholarships should be made to the library 
school at the time of application for enroll- 
ment. 
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The Third Medical Library Refresher 
Course program will be held on Monday, 
May 16, preceding the Association’s annual 
meeting in Kansas City, Missouri. Twelve 
courses will be offered, each three hours in 
length. The closing date for pre-registrations 
is April 1, and the registration fee is $5 for 
two lectures, $3 for one lecture for MLA 
members; $10 for two and $6 for one for 
non-members. For further details write 
Thomas E. Keys, Mayo Clinic Library, Roch- 
ester, Minnesota. 

MLA is again awarding the Murray Gott- 
lieb Prize of $100 for the best 5000-6500- 
word essay written by a medical librarian on 
some phase of the history of American med- 
icine. The closing date for entries is March 
1, 1960. 
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Bibliography on Reproduction 
of Documentary Information, 
October 1957—December 1959 


LORETTA J. KIERSKY, Librarian 


Air Reduction Company, Inc., Murray Hill, New Jersey 


Chairman, SLA Committee on Photographic Reproduction 


GENERAL 
1957 


BurKeETT, J. Microrecording in libraries: A review 
of present practice (Library Association pamphlet 
no. 17.) London: Library Association, 1957. 55 p. 
Cason, C. S. Photocopy, microcopy, and copyright; 
a few recent references. Alabama Chap Bul SLA 
4:49-50 Oct. 1957. 

Kriersky, L. J., comp. Bibliography on reproduc- 
tion of documentary information, 1955-September 
1957. Spec Lib 48:405-09 Nov. 1957. 

, comp. Directory of manufacturers and 
service centers for documentary reproduction. Spec 
Lib 48:410-13 Nov. 1957. 

. General and special aspects of photorepro- 
duction. Spec Lib 48:401-04 Nov. 1957. 
McDONALD, J. The case against microfilming. Am 
Archivist 20(4) :345-56 Oct. 1957. 

New Mexico. UNIversity. Library. Union list of 
Southwestern materials on microfilm in New Mex- 
ico libraries. The Library, 1957. 

TiLTON, E. M. Microcards: Brief survey of their 
development and a union list of research materials 
in opaque microtext. Thesis (M.A.) Kent State 
University, 1957. 307 p. (Washington, D. C.: 
Microcard Foundation, 1960. $7.50.) 








1958 


DEVALINGER, L., Jr. Microfilmer replies. Am Ar- 
chivist 21:305-10 July 1958. 

EsTERQUEST, R. T. Aspects of library cooperation. 
C & RL 19(3):203-08, 263 May 1958. (MILC 
Foreign Newspaper Microfilm Project.) 

Film for posterity. Time 72:80-83 Sept. 29 1958. 
Flood-soaked film record reclaimed; microfilm rolls 
of bank records removed from flooded buildings. 
Ind Phot 7:83 Jan. 1958. 

Jones, G. Documentary reproduction. In: Five 
Years’ Work in Librarianship, 1951-1955. Lon- 
don: Library Association, 1958:395-401. 
LAWSON, L. R. Reusing technical information. 
TAPPI 41: supp. 155A-157A Mar. 1958. (Micro- 
film, Microcards and microtape.) 

Lewis, C. M. and OFFENHAUSER, W. H. Selection 
of a microrecording program. Ind Phot 7:31-35 
Apr. 1958. 
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Microtexts and microrecording; papers and dis- 
cussion of a symposium held at Hatfield Technical 
College, Jan. 14, 1958; ch. T. G. Mercer. The 
College, Roe Green, Hatfield, Herts., England. 
Micro-texts and micro-recording; symposium. En- 
gineering 185:155 Jan. 31 1958. 

Taubes, E. P. Future of microfilming. Am Ar- 
chivist 21:153-58 Apr. 1958. 

———. What's in the future. Ind Phot 7:34-35 + 
Apr. 1958. 

World of Microfacsimiles. Law Lib J] 51:355-71 
Nov. 1958. 


1959 


BALLou, H. W. Year in 
8:52 + Apr. 1959. 
BRINKLEY, C., comp. Directory of institutional 
photoduplication services in the United States. 
Sponsored by Resources and Technical Services 
Div., ALA, 1959. (Available University of Chi- 
cago Library, Chicago 37, Ill. $1.) 

Catalog of Microcard publications. West Salem, 
Wisconsin: The Microcard Foundation, 1959 (Is- 
sued annually.) 

Diaz, A. J. Microcards, 1944-1958: a selected 
bibliography. Microcard Bul (19):7-19 Jan. 1959. 
HALE, R. W. Reference book grows by microfilm; 
guide to photocopied historical materials being 
prepared by the American Historical Association. 
Ind Phot 8:54-+ Apr. 1959. 

———. The user looks at academic micro-repro- 
duction. In: Proc. National Microfilm Assn., 
Eighth Annual Meeting and Convention, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Apr. 2-4 1959:241-249. 

HENSHAW, F. C. Brief history of Library of Con- 
gress microreproduction projects. In: Proc. Na- 
tional Microfilm Assn., Eighth Annual Meeting 
and Convention, Washington, D. C. Apr. 2-4 
1959:211-227. 

Hitt, E. G. Minimum cost document reproduc- 
tion in large lending libraries. J] Doc 15(2):93-99 
June 1959. (Use of Copyflo type machine to deal 
with loan demands.) 

LAHoop, C. G., Jr. Microfilm for research: Ap- 
plications in the Library of Congress. In: Proc. 
National Microfilm Assn., Eighth Annual Meeting 
and Convention, Washington, D. C. Apr. 2-4 
1959:199-209. 
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LEISINGER, A. H., Jr. The microfilm programs of 
the National Archives. In: Proc. National Micro- 
film Assn., Eighth Annual Meeting and Conven- 
tion, Washington, D. C. Apr. 2-4 1959:229-238. 
LuTHER, F. Microfilm; a history 1839-1900. An- 
napolis: National Microfilm Assn., 1959. 195 p. 
bibl. $7.50. 

Meus, U. Security on a spool. Systems 23(4) :30- 
36 July-Aug. 1959. 

Murpny, R. G. Basic guide to copy processes 
and equipment for engineering departments and 
offices. Machine Design 31:108-15 July 9 1959. 
O—P Books; cumulative list. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
University Microfilms, Inc., 1959—(Issued_ peri- 
odically; available upon request.) 

Research in microfilm. Bol Inf Micro 6(1):24-32 
Apr. 1959 (In Italian.) 

ScHMIDT, Hans. Microcard problems. Dok Fach 
Werks 7(3):83-84 Feb. 1959 (In German.) 
SwANK, R. C. Subcommittee on Micro-Publishing 
Projects, ALA's Resources and Technical Services 
Div. (Letter to the editor). Spec Lib 50:219-20 
May-June 1959. 

TATE, V. D. Microreproduction. PMI 2(5):12 + 
May 1959 (General discussion. ) 

———. Microreproduction. PMI 2(9):17-18, 
91-92 Sept. 1959 (Microfilm format and use.) 
— ——. Sources of information about microre- 
production. Iv; Proc. National Microfilm Assn., 
Eighth Annual Meeting and Convention, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Apr. 2-4 1959:185-197. 

—., Xerox and off-ox. Microcosm 5(3):1, 3, 
Fall 1959. 

Three year index to microrecording at work. Ind 
Phot 8:34 Apr. 1959. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. Photoduplication De- 
partment. Doctoral dissertations and master’s theses 
(August & December 1958 convocations) and mis- 
cellaneous long run serials on film, supplementary 
list no. 16. Mar. 1959. (Available from the Uni- 
versity. ) 


COPY METHODS AND PROCESSES 
1957 


Bassi, S. Microfotografia. Cremona: Athenaeum 
Cremonense, 1957. 19 p. (Microphotography.) 
BRABAND, C. Photographic duplication of pub- 
lished literature for personal use. Rev Doc 24(4): 
141-48 Nov. 1957. 

EGGLESTON, A. Reproducing photographs on index 
cards. Spec Lib 48:429 Nov. 1957. 
Miniaturizing Life's picture files. 
5:23 Oct. 1957. 

UNEsco helps to preserve rare Paraguayan docu- 
ments. Unesco Bul Lib 11:283-86 Nov. 1957. 


1958 
ARDERN, L. L. Microfiche. Lib Assn Rec 60(5): 
150-52 May 1958. 
Boss, F. W. Procedure for microfilming records. 
Office Exec 33:28-32 May 1958. 
Bowman, B. C. Xerography, possible solution to 
bad-paper book problem. C & R L 19(3):185-86 
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Picturescope 


May 1958. (Method for the preservation of older 
materials. ) 
CLARK, D. L. New techniques and developments 
in Xerography. In: Proc. National Microfilm 
Assn., Seventh Annual Meeting, New Orleans, 
1958:15-26. (Copyflo printer.) 
Copying—with the Mason Polyprint. Office Mag 
5(5):547-48 July 1958. 
Copying developments. Lib J 83:3496-97 Dec. 15 
1958. 
De Haas, W. The microfiche. Am Doc 9(2):96- 
106 Apr. 1958. 
EISENDRATH, D. B., Jr. Microfilming. Ind Phot 
7:45 + Apr. 1958. 
EtsBury, L. S. F. Note on a filmset ‘‘Penguin.”’ 
Penrose Annual 52:137-38 1958. 
GLICKSMAN, M. and SCHACHT, R. Photocopying 
the easy way. Pop Mech 110:166-67 Sept. 1958. 
HAWKEN, W. H. New trends in making prints 
from microfilm. Ind Phot 7:36-38 Apr. 1958. 
Photocopying: which method and why. Office Mag 
5(56):616-29 Aug. 1958. (Equipment available 
in Great Britain with list of manufacturers. ) 
MERTLE, J. S. Photomechanical questions. Graphic 
Arts Mo 30:162 + Jan. 1958. 
SCHWALBERG, B. Polaroid films. Popular Phot 
43:58-61 + July 1958. 
THIELE, G. Expedient copying methods. Nach 
Dok 9:149-50 Sept. 1958. 
VERRY, H. R. Document copying and reproduction 
processes. London: Fountain Press, 1958. 317 p. 
Weber, D. C. Developments in copying methods 
—1957. Lib Resources & Tech Serv 2(2):87-94 
Spring 1958. 

1959 
ASHTON, G. Rapid processing of photographic 
materials. Ind Phot 8:10 + May 1959. 
BALLou, H. W. Developments in copying meth- 
ods—1958. Lib Resources & Tech Serv 3(2):86- 
97 Spring 1959, bibl. 
CROUIGNEAU, J. Reproduction and duplication. 
Hommes et Techniques 14(166):949-56 Oct. 
1958; (167):1068-77 Nov. 1958 (In French.) 
From coded tape to print: Xerographic printing. 
Engineering 187:241 Feb. 20 1959. 
HAWKEN, William R. Developments in Xerog- 
raphy: Copyflo, electrostatic prints and O-P books. 
C& RL 20(2):111-117 Mar. 1959. 
KREHL, H. Copying and duplicating in libraries 
and documentation centers. Dok Fach Werks 
7(5):169-72 July 1959. (In German.) 
Lupwic, F. G. How to get the most out of your 
photocopier. ODR Repro Rev 9(10):34, 36, 46 
Oct. 1959. 
Modern copying techniques for the drawing office; 
papers and discussion of a symposium held at 
Hatfield Technical College, Jan. 27,- 1959; ch. 
H. R. Verry. The College, Roe Green, Hatfield, 
Herts., England. 
Polaroid slides speed test reports. PMI 2(11):56 
Nov. 1959. (Transparencies and typewritten ma- 
terial are “‘cut’’ on diazo-type master sheets and 
copies reproduced. ) 
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Reproduction and copying; Peerless Continuous- 
Flow enlarging and reducing cameras; Anken 
“Plenacopy” photocopying process. PS & E 3(5): 
244-45 Sept.-Oct. 1959. 

Scott, P. Impact of plastics; Kalfax microfilm. 
Ind Phot 8:79 June 1959. 

Miraculous bubble: a look at Kalfax 
microfilm. Lib Resources & Tech Serv 3:40-46 
Winter 1959. 

Static electricity prints photos; Xerographic 
method; illustrations with text. Product Eng 
30:82 June 8 1959. 

Tate, V. D. Microreproduction: personal micro- 
films. PMI 2(12):68, 69, 70 + Dec. 1959. (How 
to do-it-yourself.) 

—. Microreproduction: reduction ratios: 
1/100 is possible; commercial limits are less. PMI 
2(10):28+ Oct. 1959. (Discusses documentary 
originals, reduction ratios and frame sizes.) 
Transfer copying simplified: a month’s experience 
with the Signet. Office Mag 6(64):286-290 Apr. 
1959. (Verifax.) 

TreGcay, J. L. Electrostatic microfilm enlarger- 
printer. Elec Mfg 63:146 + June 1959. 

Verry, H. R. Document copying and reproduction 
processes. ] Doc 15(3):164-166 Sept. 1959. (Re- 
view by D. T. Richnell.) 

————. Photocopying methods. Perspective 1(2): 
164-69 1959. 

Weis, M. M. Case for microfilming. Am Archivist 
22:15-24 Jan. 1959. 

Witps, T. Microfilm: How and when to use it. 
Office 50(3):86-90 + Sept. 1959. 


EQUIPMENT 
1957 


Printer duplicates microfilm files. Product Eng 
28:94 Nov. 11 1957. 

1958 
Apparatus: Types of microfilm readers. Bol Inf 
Micro 6(1):1-4 Apr. 1958 (Projection type versus 
screen type readers; in Italian.) 
Contact copying machines. Consumer Bul 22-26, 
Mar. 1958. 
Extremely fast print-out equipment. Elec Eng 77: 
193-94 Feb. 1958. 
KriersKY, L. J. Developments in photoreproduc- 
tion. Spec Lib 49:28 Jan. 1958; 164 Apr. 1958. 
LipscHitz, I. Microfilm equipment (Tools of the 
Office series.) Office Mgt 19(10):42-43 + Oct. 
1958. 
Microfilm copied in ten seconds; 3M Brand micro- 
film reader-printer. Ind Lab 9:95 May 1958. 
Sapow, A. Book copying machines; a description 
and evaluation. Med Lib Assn Bul 46(3):344-51 
July 1958. 
STEWART, J. Reading devices for micro-images. 
New Brunswick: Rutgers University, Graduate 
School of Library Service, 1958. 166 p. 
VerrY, H. R. Microrecording. Aslib Proc 10(8): 
189-93 Aug. 1958 (Review of format, apparatus 
and use.) 
WitiiaMs, G. Flip: film library instantaneous 
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presentation. Lib Resources & Tech Serv 2(4): 
278-281 Fall 1958. (Description of an automatic 
microfilm searching machine.) 
Wotr, D. The Microbox process—a new trend in 
microfilm. Nach Dok 9(1):45-47 Mar. 1958 (In 
German.) 

1959 
BALLou, H. W. Directory of microfilm enlargers, 
PMI 2:36-37 Aug. 1959. (Details of standard, 
specialized, electrostatic and reader-printer en- 
largers.) 
—, ed. Guide to microreproduction equip- 
ment. Annapolis: National Microfilm Association, 
1959. 438 p. 
BROCKMAN, W. D. Copy camera speeds filing. Ind 
Phot 8:34 + July 1959. 
Continuous printers complete unitized microfilm 
system. Ind Lab 10:109-10 Feb. 1959. 
Copying and duplicating equipment (Tools of 
the Office series.) Office Mgt 20(3)38-+ Mar. 
1959. 
Fox, J. Diffusion-transfer camera; method of re- 
production that will operate by projection. Ind 
Phot 8:64-66 Apr. 1959. 
Dry process prints pictures; Haloid Xerox au- 
tomatic picture printer. Chem G Eng N 37:58+ 
May 11 1959. 
GouGH, C. R. A photoclerk paper cutter. Am Doc 
10(1):98-99 Jan. 1959. (Cuts developed rolls 
into 3x5 slips; specifications and diagram avail- 
able from author, Queensboro Public Library, 
ah ee 
Inexpensive microfilm reader. Unesco Bul Lib 
13:98 Apr. 1959. 
KIERSKy, L. J. Developments in photoreproduc- 
tion. Spec Lib 50:403-04 Oct. 1959; 505 Dec. 
1959. 
New Kodak Verifax book copying unit. Am Doc 
10(4) :332-33 Oct. 1959. 
New microtransparency reader. Spec Lib 50:25 
Jan. 1959. 
Roppo is, G. P. Acetate jacket for microfilm. Ind 
Phot 8:69 Aug. 1959. 
STRIEDL, Hans. A model D Xerox unit in the 
library. Dok Fach Werks 7(5):145-54 July 1959. 
(In German.) 
Taubes, E. P. 105mm. Ind Phot 8:36+ Apr. 
1959. 
———. What to look for in a microfilm reader. 
Mag of Standards, 30(10):296-97 Oct. 1959. 
TEMMER, H. E. Photocopying equipment. I”: 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers. Committee on Machine 
Equipment. Office machine equipment. The As- 
sociation, 1959:51-63. 
Vertical process cameras (a directory). PMI 2:18- 
19 Mar. 1959. (Fifteen vertical process cameras 
with details. ) 





APPLICATIONS 
1957 


Aperture cards file microfilm; illustrations with 
text. Electronic Ind & Tele-Tech 16:82 Nov. 1957. 
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ARNE, F. Copiers cope with paper work. Chem 
Eng 64(11):206, 208, 210 Nov. 1957. 

Bo.cER, L. T. Microfilm index preserves histori- 
cal material: Plymouth county registry of deeds. 
Lib J 82:2906-07 Nov. 15 1957. 

Crew, W. D. Many are still unaware of new 
microfilm applications. Office 47:160 + Jan. 1958. 


1958 
ARDEN, L. L. Exit “o. p.” Lib Assn Rec 60(8): 
254 Aug. 1958. 
AsHFoRD, O. M. Collection and publication of 
IGY meteorological data. Rev Doc 25(3):74-78 
Aug. 1958. (Microcards.) 
BALLOu, H. W. Microphotography and the medi- 
cal library. Med Lib Assn Bul 46:199-207 Apr. 
1958. 
———.. Microrecording and its uses in research. 
Ind Phot 7:41 + Apr. 1958. 
BuRKETT, J. Use of microrecords in libraries and 
information centers. Aslib Proc 10(8):179-88 
Aug. 1958. 
Ciapp, Verner. Journal publication in microform. 
Science 127:1145 May 16 1958; Reply. Lebo, D. 
128:4245 Aug. 22 1958. 
COLLISON, R. L. Microfilms for smaller libraries. 
Microcosm 4:3-4 Feb. 1958. 
Common communication method for scientific re- 
search. Office 47:12 + Feb. 1958. (Use of Micro- 
cards.) 
CORDONNIER, G. Applications of microcopies in 
documentation centers. Unesco Bul Lib 12(11-12): 
271-276 Nov.-Dec. 1958. 
Custer, A. Archives of American art; a manu- 
script and microfilm collection requiring unusual 
techniques for control. Lib Resources & Tech 
Serv 2:197-208 Summer 1958. 
Day, L. J. and Votimar, E. R. Knights of Co- 
lumbus Vatican microfilm library at Saint Louis 
University. L746 QO 28:165-71 July 1958. 
Erpes, R. G., Jr. Microfilm in the high school 
library. Wilson Lib Bul 33:302-03 Dec. 1958. 
ERMATINGER, C. J. Knights of Columbus Vatican 
film library at St. Louis University. Ky Lib Assn 
Bul 22:3-4 + Apr. 1958. 
FRANK, Otto. Some methods for production and 
reproduction of catalogue cards. Unesco Bul Lib 
12(2-3):43-49 Feb.-Mar. 1958. 
GAUNTLETT, M. D. Handling microcopies in li- 
braries. Libn and Bk W 47:68-72 Apr. 1958. 
GErRTz, U. Printed catalog cards. Tid Dok 14(1): 
10-12 1958. (Copytypist installation; brief de- 
scription of Multilith method.) 
History in photocopy. Lib J 83:2800-01 Oct. 15 
1958. 
HoFFMAN, J. R. New use for photocopying ma- 
chine. Lib J 83:54 Jan. 1 1958. 
JENSSEN, Hans. Periodicals routing with diazo at 
the FAO Library. Unesco Bul Lib 12(4):82-84, 
93 Apr. 1958. 
Krersky, L. J. Reproduction: an integrated func- 
tion of the technical information library. Spec Lib 
49:386-88 Oct. 1958. 
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KinGery, R. E. Photoprocessing at NYPL. Lib J 
83:1330-34 May 1 1958. 
LEuN, M. S., van der. Edition of a current litera- 
ture bulletin and the establishment of card files 
derived from this material. Bibliotheekleven 43: 
232-40 Sept. 1958. (In Dutch.) 
Linné Herbarium on microfiches. Unesco Bul Lib 
12(7):176 July 1958. 
McGarry, D. D. The microfilming of the Vatican 
manuscript library. Am Doc 9(1):50-58 Jan. 1958. 
Microtext libraries at IGY bases. Lib J 83:703-05 
Mar. 1 1958. 
MITCHELL, W. Cutting journal costs. Chem Eng 
News 36:12, 14 Jan. 20 1958. (Suggestion for 
microfilm copies of papers.) 
New indexes from old by photocopying. Lib J 
83:2024 + July 1958. 
Power, E. O-P books; a library breakthrough. 
Am Doc 9(4):273-76 Oct. 1958. 
Pons, Wei-Ta. Technical services of microfilms at 
Columbia University Library; a case study. Lib 
Resources & Tech Serv 2(2):127-32 Spring 1958. 
SCHULTHEIss, L. A. This works for us: Multi- 
lithed catalog cards. Spec Lib 49:223 May-June 
1958. 
Scott, P. Thermofax in the library. In: ALA 
Resources and Technical Services Div., Copying 
Methods Sect. Library uses of rapid copiers. Uni- 
versity of California General Library, 1958:1-9. 
Space savings in record storage by use of micro- 
film system. Allgem Papier-Rund 706+ July 20 
1958. 
THOMSON, E. J. Military journals on microfilm. 
Lib J 83:36-67 Jan. 1 1958. 
THOMPSON, L. S. Microfacsimile in American 
research libraries. Libri 8(3-4):209-22 1958. 
Over 15,000 Arab manuscripts microfilmed. Unesco 
Bul Lib 12(8-9):218-19 Aug.-Sept. 1958. (Insti- 
tute of Arab Manuscripts, Rue Boustane, Cairo, 
Egypt.) 

1959 
BUTTERFIELD, M. Microtext room. Rochester Univ 
Lib Bul 14:28 + Winter 1959. 
DELEHANTY, E. J. Map microfilming reduces stor- 
age problem. Pub Works 90:127-28 Sept. 1959. 
First scientific journal in microform. Unesco Bul 
Lib 13(5-6):139-40 May-June 1959. 
HARKNESS, A. Microfilming historical imprints in 
Chile. In: Seminar on the acquisition of Latin 
American materials, Final report and papers of 
the third seminar, July 10-11 1958. Berkeley: 
University of California Library, 1959:89-91. 
Hart, D. E. This works for me. News Bul, Bos- 
ton Chap. SLA. 26(3):2 Nov. 1959. (Thermofax 
copying. ) 
How a copying machine aids letter answering. 
Office 50(4):264 + Oct. 1959. 
How to combine the literature of many companies. 
Ad Requirements 7(7):62 + July 1959. 
James, P. Searching and updating easy with film- 
tape records. Control Eng 6:128 Oct. 1959. 
KINGERY, R. E. New library technology. Lib J 
84:1387-91 May 1 1959. 
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LiInARES, E. Microfilm services and their use in 
Argentina. Iv: Seminar on the acquisition of Latin 
American materials, Final report and papers of 
the third seminar, July 10-11 1958. Berkeley: 
University of California Library, 1959:92-99. 
Lyons, M. Microfilm—and its use in the office 
(Tools of the Office series). Office Mgr 20(10): 
76-82, 84+ Oct. 1959. 

MELcHeR, D. Uses of microprint in bibliography. 
Lib J 84:1414-17 May 1 1959. 

Microcopy in France, in libraries, archives, and 
documentation centers. Bul Biblio France 4(5): 
229-48 May 1959. (In French.) 

Microreading at one’s desk. Office Mag 6(69):762 
Sept. 1959. (Ross microreader.) 

PARCHE, M. C. This works for us: Microcards in 
an edition of one. Spec Lib 50:36-37 Jan. 1959. 
( Microtak. ) 

Patent Gazette microfilm project near completion. 
Am Doc 10(1):104 Jan. 1959. (Entire run of 
the Gazette put on film by Micro Photo, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio.) 

Power, E. Small edition publishing from micro- 
film. Microcosm 5(3):4 Fall 1959. 

Production of lists and directories facilitated by 
new composing card camera. ODT Repro Ret 
9(10):60, 84 Oct. 1959. (Card data transferred 
to roll film which is developed, stripped into page 
format and used for Xerographic printing.) 
SAUNDERS, B. Preparation of periodical routing 
slips. Bul Montreal Chap SLA 25(1):8 Oct. 1959. 
(Xerography. ) 

Scientific journal in microfilm, an experiment in 
publishing. Lib J 84:1053 Apr. 1 1959. 

SELITZER, R. Microfilm plus photocopy gives an- 
swer to Dun & Bradstreet’s report problem. Ind 
Phot 8:56 Apr. 1959. 

SiImoN, W. H. This works for us: Periodical 
handling with photocopy system. Spec Lib 50:206- 
07 May-June 1959. 

Smisor, G. T. Microfilming newspapers in Panama 
—the Panama Star and Herald. In: Seminar on 
the Acquisition of Latin American materials, Final 
report and papers of the third seminar, July 10-11 
1958. Berkeley: University of California Library, 
1959:78-82. 

Taytor, D. K. State microfilming programs. Am 
Archivist 22:59-82 Jan. 1959. 

Treyz, J. H. Xerox process and its application at 
Yale. Lib Resources & Tech Serv 3(3):223-29 
Summer 1959. (Card reproduction. ) 
VALLINKOSKI, J. Microfilming of newspapers in 
Finland. Libri 9(1):38-44 1959. 


SYSTEMS 
1957 
ByorKBooM, C. Peek-a-boo cards. Tid Dok 13(4): 
54+ 1957. (Features of American and European 
practic: ; in Swedish.) 
Computer reads microfilm. Electronic Ind & Tele- 
Tech 16:83 +, flow diag, Nov. 1957. 
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KulPErs, J. W., TYLER, A. W. and Myers, W. L, 
Minicard system for documentary information, 
Am Doc 8(4):246-68 Oct. 1957. 

HALLETT, L. T. The analyst’s column: Microcite 
technique of photographically storing highly re- 
duced copies of citations and microabstracts. Anal 
Chem 29:49A, 51A Nov. 1957. 

HANcock, A. C. “Intelligence’’ on demand! Sys. 
tems 21(6):15-16 Nov.-Dec. 1957. (8 pages on 
35mm strip inserted in aperture card.) 
TASCHIOGLOU, K. P. Polaroid transparency system, 
Spec Lib 48:426-27 Nov. 1957. 


1958 


BATCHELDER, R. W. and ApAMs, K. Setting up a 
Filmsort system. Ind Phot 7:42 Apr. 1958. 
BrisTOL, R. P. Transmission of Microcard images 
by closed-circuit TV; a preliminary report. Uni- 
versity of Virginia Alderman Library, 1958. 6 p. 
Convert engineering drawings to microfilm 
mounted in punched cards. Ind Lab 9(8):40 Aug. 
1958. (35mm microfilm images mounted in aper- 
tures on punched cards.) 

FRANZ, H. A photosensitive punch card as a 
means of obtaining the original from a selection 
device. Nach Dok 9(1):40-44 Mar. 1958. (In 
German. ) 

Recordak indexing system codes directly on film. 
Am Doc 9(1):69-70 Jan. 1958. (Kodamatic in- 
dexing. ) 

SAMAIN, J. Filmorex—a new method of docu- 
mentation. Nach Dok 9(1):35-40 Mar. 1958. 


1959 


Automatic selection and reproduction of industrial 
documents. Data Proc 1(4):204-211 Oct.-Dec. 
1959. 

Copyrama; the systems concept in action. Ind 
Mktg 44:55-58 Apr. 1959. (How Haloid Xerox 
used it.) 

Dial “P” for plans. Graphic Science 1(1):26-29 
Oct. 1959. (Phone dial, magnetic or punched tape 
and closed circuit TV permit remote control of 
microfilm images. ) 

From coded tape to print: Xerographic printing. 
Engineering 187:421 Feb. 20 1959. . 
HALE, R. W., Jr. Cataloging of microfilm. Am 
Archivist 22:11-13 Jan. 1959. 

More instant literature; Kodak's high-speed in- 
formation handling system combines index and 
document record. Chem & Eng News 37:82-83 
June 29 1959. 

PARKER, F. M. 3,750,000 prints later. PMI 2(11): 
38-41, 86-88 Nov. 1959. (Westinghouse’s auto- 
mated engineering drawing reproduction system. ) 
TISCHER, Hans. Storage, arrangement and _ utiliza- 
tion of microfilms. Dok Fach Werks 7(4):129- 
30 Apr. 1959. (In German.) 

WILLCocK, R. B. The new Ozalid microfilm sys- 
tems. British J Phot 106(5177):420-22 Oct. 9 
1959. (Diazo reader-printer. ) 
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STANDARDS 
1958 


Documentary reproduction. Courrier de la Normal 
25(142):425 July-Aug. 1958. 
Standard specifications for photographic film re- 
vised (PH1.28-1957). Am Doc 9(4):323-24 Oct. 
1958. 

1959 


NaAGARAJAN, K. S. Production and use of micro- 
copies: need for standard practice. Ann Lib Sci 
6(1):21-32 Mar. 1959. 


Journals Cited 
Advertising Requirements 
Alabama Chapter Bulletin (SLA) 
Allgemeine Papier-Rundschau (Germany ) 
American Archivist 
American Documentation 
Analytical Chemistry 
Annals of Library Science (India) 
Aslib Proceedings (England) 
Bibliotheekleven (Netherlands ) 
Bollettino d’Informazione Sulla Microreproduzione 

(Italy ) 

British Journal of Photography 
Bulletin des Bibliothéques de France (France) 
Bulletin, Montreal Chapter (SLA) 
Chemical and Engineering News 
Chemical Engineering 
College and Research Libraries 
Consumer Bulletin 
Control Engineering 
Courrier de la Normalisation (France) 

Data Processing 
Dokumentation 
(Germany ) 

Electrical Manufacturing 
Electronic Industries & Tele-Tech 
Engineering 

Graphic Arts Monthly 

Graphic Science 

Hommes et Techniques (France) 


W erksbucherei 


Fachbibliothek 


News from SLA 


Marjorie Wright Schaal of Pittsburgh, one of 
the 1959-60 SLA Scholarship winners, has discon- 
tinued for the time being her graduate work at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. She has re- 
turned her scholarship money, and the full scholar- 
ship has been awarded to the first alternate, Lois 
M. Anderson, who is now working for her library 
degree at the University of California in Berkeley. 

The Association's contract with the Office of 
Technical Services for the support of the SLA 
Translation Center at the John Crerar Library in 
Chicago has been extended, effective January 1- 
June 30, 1960. This will permit future contracts 
to conform to the government's fiscal year. The 
Translation Center Committee is pleased to an- 
nounce that Technical Translations is now listing 
regularly the translations received at the Center. 
The increased number of requests now equals that 
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Industrial Laboratories 

Industrial Marketing 

Industrial Photography 

Journal of Documentation (Aslib, England) 

Kentucky Library Association Bulletin 

Law Library Journal 

Librarian and Book World (England) 

Library Association Record (England) 

Library Journal 

Library Resources and Technical Services 

Libri (Denmark ) 

Machine Design 

Magazine of Standards 

Medical Library Association Bulletin 

Microcard Bulletin 

Microcosm 

Nachrichten Fir Dokumentation (Germany) 

News Bulletin, Boston Chapter (SLA) 

ODR Reproductions Review 

Office 

Office Executive 

Office Magazine (England) 

Office Management 

Penrose Annual 

Perspective 

Photographic Science and Engineering 

Picturescope (SLA Picture Division) 

PMI (Photo Methods for Industry) 

Popular Mechanics 

Popular Photography 

Product Engineering 

Public Works 

Revue de la Documentation (FID Netherlands) 

Rochester University Library Bulletin 

Rubber Age 

Special Libraries : 

Systems 

TAPPI (Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry) 

Tidskrift For Dokumentation (Sweden) 

Time 

Unesco Bulletin for Libraries (France) 

Wilson Library Bulletin 


Headquarters 


previously requested when translations were listed 
in Translation Monthly. 

Any Chapter or individual interested in par- 
ticipating in National Library Week—April 3-9, 
1960—may obtain, free of charge, from SLA 
Headquarters a supply of National Library Week 
bookmarks. Additional display material, such as 
posters, counter cards, streamers, mobiles and an 
organization handbook, should be ordered directly 
from NLW, 24 West 40th Street, New York 18. 
SLA’s representative on the National Book Com- 
mittee, Inc., Mary C. Dunnigan, U. S. Brewers 
Foundation, Inc., 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
will be pleased to hear from members who have 
ideas or suggestions on how the Association or 
special librarians can or are taking part in Na- 
tional Library Week. 
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The Social Studies: A Select 
Bibliography for 1959 


JACK A. CLARKE, Assistant Librarian for Social Studies 


Memorial Library, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


T WOULD BE difficult to find a more elusive 
I and ill-defined field of knowledge than 
the social studies, which transcends many of 
the traditional disciplines. To educators the 
term social studies refers to a course in Citi- 
zenship embodying those portions of the so- 
cial sciences regarded as suitable for study 
in elementary and secondary schools. Re- 
searchers and writers of an interdisciplinary 
bent tend to define the term broadly to in- 
clude the interrelations of the social sciences, 
geography, history, statistics and sometimes 
law. Librarians, who are increasingly con- 
cerned with the social studies, lump in this 
category those disciplines ‘of which both the 
subject matter and the aims are predom- 
inantly social.”"** Unfortunately, there is little 
agreement as to the content and limits of this 
branch of knowledge. The term usually 
means whatever one wants it to mean. For 
the purposes of this article the social studies 
are defined arbitrarily as consisting of inter- 
national relations, industrial relations, public 
administration and social welfare. 

The literature on these subjects is vast and 
growing for they are of continual interest to 
both the casual reader and the seasoned re- 
searcher. Any selection of titles from the 
voluminous mass appearing each year is 
bound to contain significant omissions. This 
list makes no claim to completeness. It rep- 
resents only those books, pamphlets and ar- 
ticles that have proven helpful to the readers 
and scholars with whom the compiler has 
had contact. 


International Relations 
The year 1959 was marked by the appear- 


ance of a substantial number of books and 
essays on the problems and prospects of in- 


* Goon, Carter. Dictionary of Education, 2nd ed. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959, p. 509. 
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ternational relations. As in the past, the 
dangers of atomic warfare continued to oc- 
cupy the minds of many authors (8, 22, 27, 
29). (Numbers in parentheses refer to num- 
bered entries at the end of the text.) Other 
writers focused their attention on the cold 
war with the Soviet Union, a state of affairs 
gradually giving place to competitive coex- 
istence (4, 17, 18). Adlai Stevenson’s Friends 
and Enemies is a discerning commentary on 
the changing political structure of Russia. He 
describes Russia's somber and formidable 
challenge to our society with wit and intelli- 
gence, concluding on a note of ‘‘calm and 
final’ confidence (27). 

There were also a large number of good 
books on United States foreign policy, of 
which Graber and Halle are particularly 
noteworthy (10, 11). Other volumes of 
merit analyze the foreign policies of India 
and Turkey (16, 30). Worthy of mention 
also are two excellent works on the United 
Nations (9, 20). The Eleventh Report of 
the Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace asks whether the UN is capable of 
coping with the nuclear arms race and offers 
concrete proposals for easing world tensions 
through its strengthening (14). And at least 
two discussions of the backgrounds of current 
crises became available (1, 31). Finally, 
Trygve Mathisen’s treatise on the methodol- 
ogy of international relations should prove 
useful to students in that area (19). 


Social Welfare 

In the field of social welfare the year saw 
many valuable new publications. Juvenile 
delinquency continued to draw the lion’s 
share of attention (46, 49, 61, 62). Sheldon 
and Eleanor Glueck, famed husband and 
wife criminologist team of the Harvard Law 


School, published elaborate statistics on 
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thousands of criminals, which enable them 
to forecast criminal behavior with amazing 
accuracy. Using their system of spotting de- 
linquents while there is still time, the social 
worker can work effectively to improve the 
home situation (48). 

Many of the terms and concepts used in 
social welfare are defined in John Zadrozny’s 
Dictionary of Social Sciences (68). Much 
study was devoted to social work, and 
worthy of mention are two specific investi- 
gations by Kutzik and Catton (41, 53). A 
more general work was compiled by Alfred 
Kahn tempering description with discussion 
of policies (52). The growing population of 
elder citizens has prompted the compilation 
of a selected bibliography (64). An invalu- 
able UN publication lists worldwide trends 
in present day social programs from 1953 to 
1958 (51). 

Robert Smuts’ Women and Work in 
America considers the radical social changes 
since the turn of the century and what they 
imply for the American woman, her family 
and society (58). Jacobus Ten Broek and 
Floyd Matson examine the prejudices against 
the blind and show how they even reach into 
the rehabilitation programs intended to help 
them (63). 


Industrial Relations 

The vast problems of industrial relations 
received due attention in 1959, a year of 
great industrial unrest and uncertainty. Trade 
unions continued to be studied diligently by 
labor economists and representatives of man- 
agement (73, 83). Charles Wiedemann’s 
Labor Management Relations provided an 
excellent guide for company officials respon- 
sible for union relations (97). William Lei- 
serson asked the question whether American 
unions were democratic or authoritarian in 
character but died before he could write the 
concluding chapter, leaving the reader to 
form his own conclusions (84). Other writ- 
ers directed their attention toward less com- 
prehensive aspects of the labor movement 
(86). The report of the Arden House sym- 
posium on Labor in a Free Society was pub- 
lished late in the year; among other subjects 
dealt with were the political and social im- 
plications of trade unionism (81). 
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Management researchers have not been 
idle. Stanley Vance outlined basic manage- 
ment concepts and techniques, and James 
Taylor presented the best modern methods 
of constructive personnel plans and policies 
(93, 94). Equally helpful for the student of 
business philosophy was Don Fenn’s Man- 
agement’s Mission in a New Society, a com- 
pilation containing opinions of over 30 busi- 
ness leaders (78). 

For the specialist in international man- 
agement development, a new book by Harbi- 
son and Myers, containing chapters com- 
paring systems in India, France, Great Britain 
and other countries, will prove of consider- 
able interest (80). And for further reading 
on industrial relations the reader should con- 
sult the select and annotated bibliographies 
by Scanlan and Shostak (84, 92). 


Public Administration 


The literature on public administration, 
though less extensive than that of many other 
areas of the social studies, is nevertheless 
steadily increasing in volume. At least three 
new books dealt with perennial administra- 
tive problems from fresh viewpoints (100, 
101, 118). A strong light was thrown on the 
political responsibility of the administrative 
agencies of the government in John Mil- 
lett’s Government and Public Administration 
(116). Millett, a widely experienced admin- 
istrator and college president, discusses the 
various types of controls exercised by the ex- 
ecutive and judicial branches of the federal 
government over administrative agencies. 
Richard Leach and Redding Sugg have in- 
vestigated the actual operations of interstate 
compact agencies, demonstrating striking new 
developments in responsible state govern- 
ment (115). 

In his newest work, Administrative Vital- 
ity, Marshall Dimock has attempted to recon- 
cile bureaucracy with personal initiative 
(108). The year was remarkable also for an 
excellent work on comparative administra- 
tion. A compilation of essays by eminent 
political scientists shows the difference in 
administrative problems between underde- 
veloped and highly industrialized countries 
(122). Several British writers have treated 
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aspects of public administration peculiar to 
their system of government (105, 123). 

Two further publications will interest all 
those concerned with the social studies. The 
first is a bibliography, prepared by Clarence 
Samford for the social studies educator, list- 
ing articles, books and pamphlets on the 
“social studies”’ as a high school course (129). 
The second is a book written by Bert Hose- 
litz, which seeks to acquaint the reader with 
the present state of research in the social 
sciences (128). 
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Current Activities of Center for Documentation and Communication Research 


Western Reserve University has been awarded 
$159,200 from the National Science Foun- 
dation for the first year of a two and one-half 
year test program to evaluate procedures for 
the exploitation of literature of interest to 
metallurgists and to augment the analysis- 
encoding-searching program being conducted 
for the American Society for Metals. Allen 
Kent, Associate Director of the University’s 
Center for Documentation and Communica- 
tion, will direct the program, whose prin- 
cipal goal will be to obtain data on the ef- 
fectiveness, both technical and economic, of 
the processing and searching procedures used 
by the Center in its work for ASM. A com- 
mittee of metallurgists and information spe- 
cialists will participate in the further plan- 
ning of the test program, serve as advisors 
and be responsible for the evaluation of the 
results of the program. Also being conducted 
for NSF under the auspices of the National 
Academy of Sciences-National Research 
Council is a program involving comparative 
tests of notation systems for organic chem- 
ical compounds, directed by J. W. Perry. 
Other current documentation activities of 
the Center include a two-year program, ‘‘Ma- 
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chine Searching of Disease Vector Control 
Literature,’ under a grant from the National 
Institutes of Health; the development of a 
system of abstracting, encoding and machine 
searching of diabetes literature, monitored by 
an American Diabetes Association Documen- 
tation Committee; and a small demonstration 
project for the analysis, encoding and search- 
ing of Civil War documents. The Center is 
also engaged in a number of theoretical and 
basic research investigations which are ex- 
pected to lead to the formulation of a theory 
of documentation and searching strategy. 
One basic program, being conducted for the 
Air Force Office of Scientific Research under 
the direction of J. W. Perry, is leading to the 
development of a mathematical model for a 
documentation system. In addition, the Cen- 
ter is cooperating with the University of 
Arizona’s Applied Research Laboratory in 
the abstracting, encoding and machine search- 
ing of literature in electrical engineering and 
related fields and is helping Western Re- 
serve School of Law in the encoding for a 
machine searching demonstration and _ test 
of a portion of the Uniform Commercial 
Code of Ohio. 
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SLA Advisory Council 


The Advisory Council has had official 
status in the Association structure for many 
years. Its composition, in varying forms, has 
been spelled out in the Constitution and its 
activities in the Bylaws. 

Prior to the 1958 constitutional revisions, 
the Council’s membership consisted of the ex- 
ecutive officer of each Chapter, Division and 
Committee and all Special Representatives and 
Representatives on Joint Committees. It was 
required to meet at least once each year with 
the Executive Board at the Annual Meet- 
ing; it also met with the Board at one or 
more of its other meetings during the year. 
Under the Bylaws, it was permitted to or. 
ganize formally and to elect a chairman and 
clerk; however, such action did not take 
place until late 1955. Its normal function 
consisted of hearing annual or other reports 
being presented formally to the Board. 
Council members were free to speak to any 
point under discussion by the Board and on 
reports submitted; its consideration and 
opinion were welcomed. 

In 1955, President Chester Lewis and the 
Executive Board took two steps to encourage 
greater participation by the Council in re- 
solving Association affairs. Several matters 
were specifically presented to the Council 
(with advance information) at the Fall 
Meeting. In addition, it was suggested that 
the formal organization of the Council might 
expedite Council affairs and permit it to play 
a more active part. The Council in its first 
separate meeting elected its first Chairman, 
Allen Kent; it also considered three ques- 
tions submitted to it by the Board. It is of 
current significance that the first problem 
considered by the Council dealt with stand- 
ards. 

Thereafter, at its own meetings, the Coun- 
cil received a number of reports presented 
for its information by Association commit- 
tees. A major topic to come before it, in 
1957 and 1958, was revision of the Consti- 
tution and Bylaws, effecting (in 1959) 
important changes in Association member- 
ship requirements as well as certain elements 
of Council structure and other matters. 
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Council opinion and advice played an im- 
portant role in shaping final recommenda. 
tions of the committees involved: Special and 
Joint Committee Representatives were re- 
moved from the Council membership and 
the Second Vice-President was designated its 
chairman and the Association Secretary as 
its non-voting secretary. This method of pro- 
viding for the Council's officers was designed 
to solve the problem of a body that is largely 
replaced each year and cannot well elect its 
own. 

Duties of the Advisory Council now in- 
clude the consideration of such reports, rec- 
ommendations or other matters as the Presi- 
dent or Executive Board may refer to it. It 
may also initiate proposals for consideration 
by the Board. The former function con- 
tinues the benefits of cross-section opinion 
and the latter is comparatively unexplored. 
In February 1958, the Council did initiate 
two proposals to the Executive Board (Dana 
Lectureship Fund; consideration of proceed- 
ings publication), which acted favorably 
upon them. 

It is suspected that members of the Ad- 
visory Council do not realize fully that they 
are encouraged to bring appropriate matters 
before it, both to assist the work of their re- 
spective constituencies and to formulate rec- 
ommendations for the Board. Where feasi- 
ble, distribution of supporting information 
in advance of meeting is strongly recom- 
mended. While proposals from Chapters, Di- 
visions and Committees may still be made 
directly to the Board, their prior considera- 
tion by the Council is of great assistance to 
the Board, which may otherwise have insuf- 
ficient background and may refer it to the 
Council. It is felt that the Advisory Council 
can serve not only as the meeting place of 
peers but, representing the opinion and re- 
action of the entire membership, as an active 
and beneficial force in the shaping and ad- 
ministration of the Association's affairs and 
future. 

WILLIAM S. BUDINGTON 


Chairman, Advisory Council 
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T was in July 1796 that General Moses 

Cleaveland and his party of surveyors 
followed the densely forested shore line of 
Lake Erie in an open boat until they reached 
the delta of the Cuyahoga—''crooked water’’ 
—and worked their way into the river. 
Mounting the bluff, General Cleaveland 
chose this site, ‘located strategically for com- 
munication by land or water,” as the ‘‘capi- 
tal” town of the Western Reserve. It was 
destined to become a compact nerve-center 
of financial, marketing and industrial ac- 
tivity, whose metropolitan area stretches out 
from the Lake Erie shoreline like a fan. 
Now this same city is about to experience a 
new surge of growth as one of the major 
ports on the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

During their stay in Cleveland special li- 
brarians will find, on one hand, the cultural 
side of Cleveland and, on the other, the in- 
dustrial energy that merits Cleveland its 
rating in the market center as ‘The Best 
Location in the Nation.” It is hoped by the 
Convention Executive Committee that SLA 
members will find their visit to Cleveland 
enjoyable and memorable from both aspects. 

Headquarters for the 1960 Convention, 
the Sheraton-Cleveland Hotel, is a part of 
Cleveland's familiar landmark, the 52-story 
Terminal Tower unit. Other parts of the 
unit are a railway station, the city and sub- 
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Cleveland— 
The 
1960 
SLA 

Convention 
City 


From both water and land the Terminal 


Tower dominates the skyline of the port of 


Cleveland. 


urban rapid transit terminals, offices, a large 
department store and several shops. It towers 
above the Public Square, a small clearing of 
land purchased by the Connecticut Land 
Company in 1795 for $1.76 and now at the 
hub of the city’s business and transportation 
activities. Across the Square rises the re- 
cently completed aluminum and_ glass _II- 
luminating Building. 

Just beyond the Terminal Tower and the 
Public Square and adjacent to Lake Erie is 
The Mall, a 17-acre, tree-lined promenade 
area bordered by civic buildings—the Public 
Auditorium, the center for large conventions, 
the Board of Education Building, the City 
Hall, the Cuyahoga Court House and the 
lakefront Municipal Stadium. Extending into 
the business district on the south, The Mall 
includes the Federal Building and the Cleve- 
land Public Library unit consisting of the 
Main Library and the newly-opened Business 
and Science Building, with green space be- 
tween them in Eastman Park, the landscaped 
library garden. Both library buildings will 
have open house for SLA visitors, with tours 
if desired, on Sunday afternoon, the Sth of 
June. The Convention-wide tea, honoring 
first conventioneers, Past-Presidents and 
“Hall of Famers,” 3:00 to 5:30 p.m., will 
be held in the spacious marble circulating 
room of the Business Information Division, 
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Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland Library, 
Ethel S. Klahre, Cleveland Chapter Presi- 
dent, librarian. 


which occupies the street-level main floor of 
the Business and Science Building with di- 
rect access also to the garden. 

Across the street from these tea-time ac- 
tivities rises the stately Federal Reserve Bank 
Building, a modern adaptation of Italian 
Renaissance architecture in Georgia marble. 
Here is housed also the field office of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. A new ad- 
dition to the skyline is the glass, steel and 
ceramic structure of the East Ohio Gas Com- 
pany. Walking south on this narrow street 
a few paces, one reaches the National City 
Bank Building on Euclid Avenue, which 
begins its easterly course at the Public Square 
and is the main shopping street. Many of 
the banks, law firms, insurance companies, 
management consultant and stock brokerage 
firms, headquarters offices, the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce and much com- 
mercial activity center on this street. In 
years past this famous avenue was lined with 
mansions of well-known Cleveland families 


Parma Research 

Center Library, Union 
Carbide Corporation, 
Miss Meredith S. Wright, 5 


Convention Executive 


Committee, librarian 
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—such as the Perrys, the Paynes, the Pren. 
tisses, the Mathers, the Rockefellers, the 
Wades—and was referred to as ‘Million. 
aires’ Row’’ or simply “Prosperity Street.” 

Considered in the trade to be probably the 
largest diversified industrial _ advertising 
center in the country—although all kinds of 
businesses are promoted from here—the 
Cleveland area has 175 advertising agencies, 
representing nearly eight per cent of all the 
agencies in the United States. Closely allied 
is the graphic arts industry, with 1200 print- 
ing, publishing, greeting card and graphic 
arts companies. In the newspaper area, the 
Forest City Publishing Company (Cleveland 
Plain Dealer and Cleveland News) and the 
Cleveland Press have recently moved into 
modern downtown buildings. The Wall 
Street Journal has just completed a $3.5 mil- 
lion building; printing operations will begin 
in the spring. 

Within Greater Cleveland are many pleas- 
ant, rapidly expanding suburbs—housing in 
suburban Cleveland is among the finest in 
the nation—shopping centers and, inter- 
laced, the ‘emerald necklace’ of the metro- 
politan park system. The first settlers of this 
portion of the Western Reserve came from 
western Connecticut and Massachusetts, and 
New England names loom large in the civic 
and cultural as well as the commercial and 
industrial development of the city. However, 
many other nationalities and cultural tradi- 
tions have contributed to the history of 
Cleveland. This cultural diversity is ex- 
emplified in the “cultural gardens” which 
dot the wooded ravine from Wade Park 
north to the lake. 
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Overlooking Wade Park on Cleveland’s east 
side, four miles from the Public Square and 
located in University Circle, are Severance 
Hall (the home of the Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestra), the Garden Center of Greater 
Cleveland, Freiberger Library of Western 
Reserve University with its Library School 
and Documentation Center, the Cleveland 
Institute of Art, the Western Reserve His- 
torical Society's Library and Museum housed 
in the former Leonard C. Hanna and Mrs. 
John Hay-McKinney mansions, respectively, 
in East Boulevard, the Museum of Natural 
History, and, overlooking the Fine Arts 
Garden, the Cleveland Museum of Art 
which ranks high both in America and 
abroad for the beauty of its architecture and 
setting. Recently enlarged, its magnificent 
collections are beautifully installed. A mu- 
nificent gift in funds, and also in collections, 
by the late Leonard C. Hanna, now ranks it 
next the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York. The Museum's notable annual 
May Show of outstanding productions of 
Cleveland artists and craftsmen will be open 
through the 12th of June. 

At the end of its 44th season will be The 
Play House, of professional calibre, whose 
three theatres provide simultaneously, in 
season, a varied fare for theatregoers. An- 
other typical Cleveland institution is 
Karamu Theatre, still directed by its found- 
ers, Rowena and Russell Jelliffe, where two 
plays, by mixed casts, run simultaneously, 
and after-theatre coffee is served in the foyer 
where are shown, for purchase, paintings 
and craft objects by Negro artists. These 
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Courtesy, The Cleveland Museum of Art 


Library of the 
Cleveland 
Museum of Art, 
Ella Tallman, 
Convention 
Hospitality 


Chairman, librarian. 





theatres are on or near Euclid Avenue, on 
the way to University Circle. 

Also in University Circle, off Euclid 
Avenue, are Allen Memorial Medical Li- 
brary, University Hospitals and the various 
colleges of Western Reserve University. Ad- 
joining is Tomlinson Hall in the rapidly 
expanding campus of Case Institute of Tech- 
nology, one of the country’s top engineering 
schools to which women are also to be 
admitted, beginning autumn 1960. Case's 
present library is a choice example of over- 
crowdedness; its new library, to be com- 
pleted in 1961, will be one of the nation’s 
best planned and organized libraries. 

Case, Western Reserve and John Carroll 
University work with both government and 
industry in the research field. Fenn College 
is noted for its cooperative plan that permits 
students to work part of their school term 
with leading Cleveland concerns. Baldwin 
Wallace College has strengthened its science 
curriculum. Medical research is carried on 
by Western Reserve School of Medicine and 
five leading Cleveland hospitals. Foundation, 
individual and corporate grants have financed 
research as well as cultural institutions. 

A recent analysis by Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Company's market research 
unit shows that Cleveland ranks fourth— 
after Chicago, Los Angeles, and New York 
—in number of persons employed in re- 
search; in the number of research labora- 
tories, Cleveland ranked third. The survey, 
made by actual contacts, shows that about 
375 companies maintain research programs 
in Cleveland-Northeast Ohio and operate 
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Meldrum & Fewsmith, Inc. Advertising Li- 

brary, Mary Evalyn Crookston, Convention 
Tea Co-Chairman, librarian. 


some 400 separate laboratories. This includes 
“the chemical shore,” so dubbed because of 
the complex of chemical industries located 
there, the rubber industry of Akron in ad- 
joining Summit County and the entire 
“Cleveland Corridor” area served by C.E.I. 

It was found that Cuyahoga County alone 
has 91 per cent of the area’s research work- 
ers and about 90 per cent of the area’s re- 
search laboratories. 

Since 1913 Cleveland has been the home 
of Nela Park, the first campus-type research 
center in the nation, operated by General 
Electric's Lamp Works. Among similar de- 
velopments in the area are the B. F. Good- 
rich Laboratory at Brecksville and its Avon 
Lake Development Center; Republic Steel 
Research Center, Warrensville Heights; 
Parma Research Center, Union Carbide Cor- 
poration; Lewis Research Center (NASA), 
which has spent more than $200 million in 
plant and equipment since 1941. 

The American Society for Metals has 
moved to a new headquarters building in its 
$20 million geodesic domed center develop- 
ment on a 100-acre site at Novelty in nearby 
Geauga County. This campus-type educa- 
tional and research center includes the 
Metals Research Institute, the Metals En- 
gineering Institute and the Metals Science 
University. 

The Cleveland Engineering Society has 
recently completed a $1.5 million engineer- 
ing and scientific center near downtown 
Cleveland. It provides facilities for ad- 
vanced education of technical groups and 
serves as headquarters for Cleveland’s 52 
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technical and scientific societies. The Cleve- 
land Chapter of SLA is an affiliate. 

A survey by the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce found that the industries of the 
Cleveland area comprise well over 300 of 
the 450 four-digit listings of the ‘Standard 
Industrial Classification,’ and the area has 
industrial roots in a// the major industries 
in the United States. This wide diversifica- 
tion of industry and the many commercial 
and financial establishments, trade and pro- 
fessional associations and services, in addi- 
tion to the technical and scientific, comprise 
an interesting body of “know-how” and a 
challenge to specialized library _ service. 
Cleveland special librarians, of whom there 
are too few in relation to potentialities, are 
enthusiastic and cooperative. 

In all the areas described, special libraries, 
whether maintained by a firm or drawn 
upon, play an important part. A directory of 
Cleveland Chapter special libraries, their 
scope and collections is being prepared for 
the Convention. A selected list of places to 
eat and other attractions will be provided. 
Cleveland weather is tempered by Lake Erie 
and early June is not always predictable. A 
light-weight wool suit would be in order. 
There may be rainy intervals. On the other 
hand, summer might be a little early this 
year, and it can be sizzling. Meeting rooms 
will be air conditioned. 

In case you like to read before you travel, 
a few items are appended: 

Cleveland, The Making of a City. William Ganson 
Rose. Cleveland: World Publishing Co. 1950. 


A chronological account and a rich storehouse 
of information. Index, p. 1120-1272. 
Cleveland Doubles Size. Raymond C. Lindquist. 
Library Journal, 84:3700-02, Dec. 1, 1959. 

Describes the Business and Science Building, 
Cleveland Public Library, and the civic spirit that 
brought it about. 
Industrial Research in Cleveland-Northeast Ohio. 
Market Research Unit, The Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Co. 1958. 

A factual survey, with statistical data. 
Vein of Iron. Walter Havighurst. Cleveland: 
World Publishing Co. 1958. 

The story of Pickands-Mather and 75 years 
of Great Lakes enterprise, fascinatingly told. 


AGNES O. HANSON, Head 

Business Information Division 

Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
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This Works Fora... 


Library Clipping Service 

The Union Electric Company clipping 
service is designed to furnish promptly 
newspaper items of interest to officers, de- 
partment heads and other supervisory per- 
sonnel. It contains news from all editions of 
the local newspapers, Wall Street Journal, 
New York Times and from papers published 
in the area serviced by Union Electric and 
its subsidiaries. This covers a large portion of 
Missouri, parts of Illinois and Iowa. 

Clippings are taken by a library assistant 
each morning from three editions of the 
Globe Democrat, followed by the 11:15 a.m. 
and 1:15 p.m. editions of the Post Dispatch. 
The complete edition of the Post, carrying 
out-of-state news of Illinois and Missouri, is 
checked later in the day as are the two late 
editions for inclusion the following day. The 
library subscribes to the Missouri and Iowa 
press clipping services, which give wide cov- 
erage at a relatively small cost. This has 
simplified the task of keeping management 
informed of company news in the local pa- 
pers of our large service area. We are vitally 
concerned with area development through 
our Planned Progress Program, and news of 
its activities and achievements is brought to 
us from the many small papers covered by 
the state press services. These items are sent 
each week and they appear as an extra page 
every Thursday. 

When the clips from all sources are as- 
sembled, they are trimmed, subheadings re- 
moved and extraneous material eliminated. 
They are then pasted on sheets of paper, 
10 x 13 inches, which have been consecu- 
tively numbered and preprinted with the 
masthead. They are dated as needed; each 
day’s edition numbers three or four pages. 
The sheets are taken to the Duplicating De- 
partment by 1:30 p.m., where pictures are 
taken by the Xerox process, one master 
made from each page. Approximately 300 
copies are run from Xerox masters. The 
sheets containing the original clips are re- 
tained by the library for a week, as many 
times it is necessary to furnish additional 
FEBRUARY 1960 


copies of a page that contains a pertinent 
article. 

The individual sheets are stapled together 
and delivery is made by the library messenger 
by 3:00 p.m. in the Main Building and by 
3:30 p.m. in the Service Building. Addresso- 
graph facing cards with name and code are 
stapled to the copies going by company mail 
to superintendents of power plants and dams 
and managers of regional offices. 

The assistant in charge of the clipping 
service is trained to search for news of in- 
terest to the company. Every item chosen is 
selected for its value to some particular de- 
partment. Weather, community problems, 
new industry, other utilities, engineering 
developments, national or state legislation 
affecting the utility business, power and ap- 
pliance sales figures and labor and employee 
relations are but a few of the subjects cov- 
ered. Articles of special interest such as noise 
control, safety, air pollution, atomic power, 
solar energy or any suggestions for switching 
the diet of the pileated woodpecker from 
utility poles are welcome. Maps of proposed 
highways in the area and charts showing 
trends of business and production indexes 
are used regularly. No pictures are run as 
they do not reproduce well, and no advertis- 
ing material is included. 

Some departments retain a complete file 
of the Service, others keep only articles that 
interest them particularly. The library in- 
dexes the Service in detail, and it is bound 
every four months. Since its inception in 
1954, it has proved to be not only a source 
of current news but also a valuable quick ref- 
erence tool for company, area and community 
information. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH W. OWENS, Librarian 
Union Electric Company, St. Louis, Missouri 


SLA Book Now In Japanese 

SLA’s best-seller Technical Libraries: Their 

Organization and Management, edited by 

Lucille Jackson, has been translated into Jap- 

anese by Heihachiro Suzuki of the National 

Diet Library. It is available in Japan in a 

limited, hardbound, mimeographed edition. 
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Two Grants Aid Library Technology Project 
The Council on Library Resources, Inc. has 
awarded two grants totaling $22,600 to the 
American Library Association for its Library 
Technology Project. A grant of $2600 will 
cover several small test programs to be con- 
ducted by the Chicago Paper Testing Lab- 
oratory, Inc. The $20,000 grant will be used 
by Battelle Memorial Institute to develop a 
mechanical book-marking device, similar: in 
size and ease of operation to a small add- 
ing machine, to replace the present hand 
methods. Battelle will conduct the project in 
two phases, the first to demonstrate the fea- 
sibility of the system, the second to construct 
a complete prototype. The present grant cov- 
ers the first phase only. 


Study of Technical Information Personnel 
The Modern Language Association of Amer- 
ica is conducting a study under the direction 
of Leonard Cohan and Kenneth Craven to 
determine the national manpower needs for 
technical information personnel. The study 
will ascertain the specific needs of industry, 
government and research organizations for 
trained personnel, the suggested training— 
including foreign language training—rec- 
ommended by these potential employers, the 
professional titles, salaries, duties and the im- 
mediate and future employment picture. The 
results of this initial survey will contribute 
to recommendations for the establishment of 
a four or five year college program to iden- 
tify, recruit and prepare technical informa- 
tion professionals. For further information 
about the project write the Modern Language 
Association, FLP Technical Information 
Project, 50 Broad Street, New York 4. 


Report on Library Book Circulation Methods 
The Preliminary Study of Library Circulation 
Systems, prepared by John Diebold & Asso- 
ciates for the Council on Library Resources, 
Inc. (Special Libraries, September 1959, 
p- 360), indicates that improvement of 
circulation procedures has reached a stale- 
mate. Only some of the larger libraries are at 
present using mechanical equipment and in 
these libraries it is being used in most cases 
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for only a portion of the entire system. In 
addition, the equipment now used, while 
somewhat reducing the number of clerks re- 
quired, has at the same time reduced the 
amount of information available to the li- 
brarian. Automatic data processing equip- 
ment should be justified on all factors, the 
study observes. The report concludes that 
“significant advances in the future will de- 
pend on looking at the circulation problem 
as a whole rather than in parts” and that 
before a satisfactory, automatic, integrated 
system for book circulation can be developed, 
detailed study needs to be made of the re- 
quirements an ideal system must meet. Copies 
of the 32-page mimeographed report are 
available upon request from the Council, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


Metals Division Fall Meeting 


The Tenth Annual Fall Meeting of the 
Metals Division was held in Chicago, No- 
vember 4-6, in conjunction with the Na- 
tional Metals Congress and Exposition. The 
more than 30 participating Division mem- 
bers visited the Institute for the Study of 
Metals and Argonne National Laboratories 
and attended the technical sessions held at 
Acme Steel. Throughout the Congress, Met- 
als Division and Illinois Chapter members 
manned the SLA Booth, a miniature library, 
at the International Amphitheatre. 


Letters to the Editor 


Ruth Savord’s letter in the October 1959 Spe- 
cial Libraries challenges one to stand up and be 
counted as well as to give forth with further 
suggestions concerning the election of Special 
Libraries Association officers and other policies 
underlying the conducting of Association busi- 
ness. 

i heartily agree with all of her suggestions 
except for the single slate of officers. This is 
contrary to the basic principle of choice and 
election. Has not at least part of the difficulty 
in the past been the fact that most of the mem- 
bership has been voting without adequate facts 
and criteria on which to base a vote? Miss Sa- 
vord suggests at least the introduction of Chap- 
ter Presidents and Division Chairmen at the 
Annual Business Meeting. As another step to- 
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ward a more ‘intelligent’ vote, I would suggest 
that, with the presentation of the candidates for 
election to the membership, in addition to the 
biographical sketch and service record, we ask 
them to take their stands on current problems 
or issues which need resolvement or determina- 
tion by the Association. This is a well proven 
technique employed by such organizations as 
the League of Women Voters and could be im- 
plemented by asking each candidate to answer 
the simple question, “What do you think about?” 

At the present time by way of suggestive is- 
sues : 

1. The implementation of standards within our 
Association. 

2. The length of the convention session and its 
attending problem of pre- and_post-convention 
sessions, and the convention program itself. 

3. The relation between divisional groups 
within Chapters and the Chapter itself versus 
or in addition to the relation between divisional 
groups within Chapters and the Division itself. 
The problem of the size of certain Divisions 
and Sections—how large or small to be an eff- 
cient working group? 

Let us do away with an “‘unintelligent’’ vote 
based on superficialities in such a forward look- 
ing organization as Special Libraries Association. 
ELIZABETH H. WEEKS, Research Division Library 

Raytheon Manufacturing Company, 
Waltham, Mass. 


I have read with real interest the thoughtful 
letter from Ruth Savord in the October issue. All 
of her points are well taken, but the suggestion of 
having only a single slate of candidates seems to 
me of special importance. Having served on the 
Geography & Map Division nominating commit- 
tee, I recall only too well the ‘monumental task’ 
involved in finding two candidates equally quali- 
fied and willing to serve in each office, even in 
the less demanding Division offices. 

The waste of resources in the form of defeated 
candidates who theréafter become unavailable is 
even more serious. As Miss Savord points out, 
this problem, too, would be eliminated by having 
a single slate of candidates. 

Unless the average SLA member knows a great 
deal more than I do about most of the candidates, 
the multiple-candidate ballot is more a matter of 
coin-tossing than of exercising selective judg- 
ment. And the cold facts in the candidates’ biog- 
raphies aren't of much help in making a choice; 
if the two candidates for each office weren't pretty 
well matched in ability and achievement, their 
names wouldn't be on the ballot at all. Isn't the 
judgment of a competent nominating committee 
just as good as the haphazard choice of a bare 50 
per cent of the general membership ? 

As to the length of the Convention, I know that 
the Geography & Map Division Program Commit- 
tee was thoroughly frustrated by the lack of time 
allotted this year for Division activities and even 
more so by the edict that no field trips could be 
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planned except as post-convention activities. I 
got the general impression that the membership 
of our Division found the 1959 Convention less 
satisfying and constructive than any other of re- 
cent memory. 

PAuL B. LEE 
General Drafting Co., Inc., Convent Station, N. J. 


The letters of Miss Savord and Mr. Binning- 
ton in the October and December issues of Spe- 
cial Libraries respectively are stimulating and 
lead me to wonder if either has served on a 
Nominating Committee for the Association, at 
least since the Manual of Procedure was issued. 
(Editor's Note: A check of the files back to 
1937 has revealed that neither has served on 
the Nominating Committee.) 

I agree with Mr. Binnington that the present 
system of providing a double slate of nominees 
should be continued as the most democratic 
method, regardless of the headaches, and there 
are many, judging from my experience as Chair- 
man of the Nominating Committee some years 
ago. However, his statement that the nominat- 
ing procedures should be re-examined calls for 
comment. When I served, few suggestions were 
forthcoming, although the entire membership is 
always solicited. To the best of my recollection, 
only one candidate was mentioned twice. Per- 
haps the membership is at fault more than the 
procedures, which seemed to me very demo- 
cratic. 

As a constructive suggestion, why should not 
every Division be required to sponsor one or 
more candidates? If there is no response (and 
this is always the case when any questionnaire is 
issued in any organization), it would be an in- 
dication that no outstanding candidate was 
available in that Division. The Division Liaison 
Officer might be of assistance as well by urging 
members to participate. This method should be 
helpful to the hard-working Nominating Com- 
mittee, for a candidate would have the well- 
considered endorsement of many and not one 
person. Miss Savord’s suggested groupings of 
Divisions seems good, but it must be remem- 
bered that geographical location also must be 
taken into consideration and that the best of 
planned slates often is knocked into a cocked 
hat by refusals to run for election. 

Let's hear from members of past nominating 
committees. 

GENEVIEVE Forp, Former Librarian 
National Lead Company, Inc., South Amboy, N. J. 


The enclosed may be of interest in filling a gap 
on the table of subscription bulletins in the No- 
vember Special Libraries. 

The. Biological Sciences Division publishes a 
bulletin, The Reminder, in one volume of three 
issues each year. Issues appear in the fall, winter, 
and spring. The bulletin is usually mimeographed 
or offset and runs from 10 to 16 pages. Advertis- 
ing is accepted. The Reminder catries Division 
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news, articles of interest to the membership, and 
reports from the committees and local groups. It 
is free to members and may be subscribed to by 
others for $2 a year. All contributions, news notes, 
and subscriptions should be sent to me at this 
address. 
WILLIAM K, Beatry, Editor, The Reminder 
Medical Library, M 210 Medical Center 
University of Missouri Library, Columbia, Mo. 


We have all noticed how certain trade mag- 
azines include a post-paid return card, bound in 
with the material. By using this, a reader may re- 
quest copies of literature or sometimes even re- 
prints of the articles. I have not noticed any ap- 
plication of this to the more professional journals 
or abstract journals and would like to suggest 
consideration of this idea: that such a card be 
bound in with an abstract journal, and arrange- 
ments be made to send the requester a copy or 
photocopy of the full article referred to by a given 
abstract. 

This would admittedly be expensive to set up, 
but perhaps a temporary grant might be obtained 
in order to test the usefulness and acceptance of 
this method. Once operating, I am sure the sys- 
tem would be as economical as that of those large 
publishers who already handle literally millions 
of such cards. Presumably a small charge would 
be made to the requester, not enough to be pro- 
hibitive (taking up the loss by means of the 
small grant referred to above) nor so small as to 
encourage indiscriminate requesting. Again, upon 
getting such a system into full swing, perhaps 





ForD FOUNDATION, New York, New York 


UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY, St. Louis, Missouri 


will appear in future issues. 





SLA Sustaining Members 


The following organizations have expressed their interest in supporting the 
activities and objectives of the Special Libraries Association by becoming Sus- 
taining Members for 1960. These are additions to the 49 Sustaining Members 
listed in Special Libraries, January 1960, page 38. 


AEROJET-GENERAL CORPORATION, Technical Information Office, Sacramento, California 
ARGONNE NATIONAL LABORATORY, Lemont, Illinois 

CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, Ithaca, New York 

Dow CHEMICAL CompPANy, Chemical Library, Midland, Michigan 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF NEw York, New York, New York 


GENERAL Motors CorPorATION, Public Relations Library, Detroit, Michigan 

KAISER ALUMINUM & CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Dept. of Metallurgical Research, Spokane, Wash. 
MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY MEMORIAL LIBRARY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, St. Paul, Minnesota 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, New York, New York 

UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, Theodore R. McKeldin Library, College Park, Maryland 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA LIBRARY, Norman, Oklahoma 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, Dental Branch Library, Houston, Texas 


Epiror’s Norte: This list includes all applications received through January 8, 1960. Supplements 





with several abstract journals filling requests at 
one processing center, moderate user charges 
would pay all costs. 

It is my understanding that the trade maga- 
zines, in most cases, make no charge to their ad- 
vertisers, now, for this service; the cost of the 
operation is small enough to be absorbed in the 
sale of the ad. There are obviously many details 
that would have to be worked out; I merely toss 
out this idea for any discussion that may follow. 


RINEHART S. Potts, Chief 
Technical Information Service 
Aero Service Corporation, Philadelphia 20, Penna. 


The Decimal Classification Office is preparing a 
manual of its own practices in the application of 
the 16th edition of the Dewey Decimal Classifica. 
tion to books cataloged by the Library of Con- 
gress. While the immediate purpose is to satisfy 
a need of the Office itself and to ensure greater 
consistency in the use of the Classification in order 
to provide DC numbers on LC cards, publication 
at some future date is contemplated, so that classi- 
fiers in other libraries may have the benefit of 
knowing DC Office practices and interpretations. 

Users of the 16th edition are warmly invited to 
write us indicating parts of the DC in need of 
clarification and suggesting questions they would 
like to see answered in this manual. Please address 
communications to the undersigned at the Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. Every sug- 
gestion and question will be carefully considered. 


BENJAMIN A. CUSTER 
Editor, Dewey Decimal Classification 
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Off the Press . ex 


Book Review 


SUBJECT CLASSIFYING AND INDEXING OF LIBRAR- 
IES AND LITERATURE. John Metcalfe. New York: 
Scarecrow Press, 1959. 347 p. $7.50. 

This is Mr. Metcalfe’s second book. The first, 
Information Indexing and Subject Cataloging, was 
published by Scarecrow Press in 1957 (review, 
Special Libraries, September, 1957, p. 341). This 
volume was a review and evaluation of the prin- 
ciples of cataloging and classification as developed 
in the past century. Metcalfe was until this year 
Principal Librarian of the Public Library of New 
South Wales; he is now Librarian of the Univer- 
sity of New South Wales. He has visited libraries 
in Great Britain and North America under two 
Carnegie Corporation grants, one in 1934-5 and 
the second in 1947. 

The present book is offered as a text based on 
the research done for the earlier work and on the 
author’s teaching experience since 1937. Its or- 
ganization reflects Mr. Metcalfe’s thorough study 
of all approaches to subject identification of in- 
formation and provides a broad, comprehensive 
framework for instruction in subject cataloging. 

In the first six chapters, the history and basic 
principles of classification, notation, cataloging, 
indexing, abstracts and special bibliographies are 
set forth to provide a broad background for de- 
tailed study of the major methods now in use. 
Many examples of catalogs and indexes are dis- 
cussed to illustrate particular methods and prob- 
lems. 

Subject organization of libraries as presently 
practiced is covered in detail in the next six 
chapters. Classification is discussed in chapters on 
shelf arrangement, the classified catalog, number 
building and “UDC and Synthetic Classification.”’ 
The Dewey Decimal Classification is used through- 
out for examples and discussion, though Cutter’s 
Expansive Classification and the Library of Con- 
gress schedules are also considered, Subject head- 
ings and the dictionary catalog are fully covered, 
with attention to construction of headings, cross 
references, subheadings, inversion, punctuation, 
filing order, tracings and authority files or lists. 

A separate chapter is devoted to “Special Bibli- 
ographies, Materials and Methods’ and here the 
handling of pamphlets, maps, pictures, films, ete., 
is discussed as well as centralized cataloging, spe- 
cial classifications and indexes, coordinate index- 
ing and coding for mechanical selection. The final 
chapter, “Practical Work and Subject Determina- 
tion,’ discusses the role of the cataloger and ex- 
plains subject determination for both classification 
and subject headings. In addition, the book con- 
tains exercises and answers for use with most 
chapters. 

Several brief appendices complete the book. Of 
special interest among these is the ‘Tentative 
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Code of Rules for Alphabetico-specific Entry” 
(dictionary catalog). This code is based on Cut- 
ter’s Rules, says Mr. Metcalfe, “and if they owe 
anything to anyone’s thinking besides Cutter’s 
and the writer’s it is to Kaiser's, expressed in his 
Systematic Indexing, 1911.” 

For the practicing special librarian this book, 
though it is a text, can be recommended on two 
counts. First, the cataloging rules just mentioned 
and the analysis of Cutter’s rules merit thorough 
study. Second, it is a refreshingly practical, 
straightforward and comprehensive approach to 
present problems of information handling. Met- 
calfe’s way of thinking, and of teaching, can best 
be summarized by his own statement at the be- 
ginning of Chapter 1: 

If all methods are dealt with fundamentally 
and comparatively the subject is not easy, and 
cannot be made so. ...In the last fifty years, 
from about 1907 to 1957, some supposed author- 
ities have left it far more confusing than it was 
originally, without their competing metaphysical 
theories and jargons, their evolutionary orders, 
their consensuses, their facets, phases and foci. 
Their bibliosophy may be excluded as much as 
possible, or left to appendices, but even so, and 
however explanation may be simplified, the stu- 
dent cannot expect without thought and exercise 
to understand even such orthodox and long-estab- 
lished practices as specific entry and relative 
indexing. 

SHIRLEY F. HARPER, Librarian 

A. G. Bush Library of Management, 
Organization, and Industrial Relations 
University of Chicago 


New Serials 


INDEX CHEMICUS, a monthly index to 50,000 new 
chemicals reported annually in the scientific litera- 
ture, will be published by Eugene Garfield Asso- 
ciates early in 1960. In addition to complete bib- 
liographical information, the index will contain 
listings of chemical names, structural diagrams 
and molecular formulas. New chemical compounds 
will be reported within 30 days after original 
publication. The index will be cumulated monthly, 
quarterly and yearly. For further information write 
Eugene Garfield Associates, 1122 Spring Garden 
Street, Philadelphia 23, Pennsylvania. 

JOURNAL OF MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS AND AP- 
PLICATIONS, edited by Dr. Richard Bellman of the 
RAND Corporation, will publish carefully selected 
mathematical papers treating classical analysis and 
its manifold applications. Papers devoted to the 
mathematical treatment of questions arising in 
physics, chemistry, biology and engineering will 
also be encouraged, and in these papers the em- 
phasis will be upon the analytical aspects and the 
novelty of problem and solution. Subscription or- 
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ders for volume 1, 1960, priced at $16, should be 
directed to Academic Press, Inc., 111 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 3, New York. 


JOURNAL OF MATHEMATICAL Puysics, a_ bi- 
monthly periodicai edited by Elliott Montroll, 
will be published by the American Institute of 
Physics beginning in February 1960. The journal 
will report new mathematical methods for the 
solution of physical problems as well as original 
research furthered by the use of such methods. It 
will also include review papers on mathematical 
topics for physicists. The annual subscription rate 
is $10 in United States and Canada, $11 else- 
where. Orders should be addressed to the Amer- 
ican Institute of Physics, 335 East 45th Street, 
New York 17, New York. 


Chapter Union Lists 


The 1959 edition of “A List of Services and Pe- 
riodicals in the Special Libraries in the Chicago 
Area,” representing holdings of 81 Illinois Chap- 
ter member libraries, was published in the No- 
vember and December 1959 issues of Illinois Li- 
braries. Intended as a local supplement to the 
H. W. Wilson Company’s Union List of Serials, 
the list excludes all libraries whose holdings are 
given in that publication. 

The New Jersey Chapter is now preparing a 
Union List of Serials in New Jersey. One letter 
of the alphabet is mailed monthly so that at the 
end of two years subscribers will have a complete 
list of holdings. The service is available at the 
annual rate of $15.50, and orders should be ad- 
dressed to Dr. F. E. McKenna, Air Reduction 
Co., Inc., Murray Hill, New Jersey. 


Labor Literature Index 


The Carr Publishing Company of Boyce, Vir- 
ginia, has announced plans for publishing a 
comprehensive Labor Literature Index to reflect 
quickly and accurately organized labor’s thinking 
on both national and international economic, po- 
litical and social issues. The new service, to be 
published quarterly with the fourth issue becom- 
ing both a cumulative and annual issue for the 
year, will index all major labor periodicals, pub- 
lications, convention proceedings and labor testi- 
mony at Congressional hearings. Monthly bulletins 
will be furnished to keep the service current, and 
microfilm records will be maintained of all source 
material for a duplication service to subscribers. 
Those interested may obtain sample pages from 
the publisher. 


Author Index Planned 


G. K. Hall & Co., 97 Oliver Street, Boston 10, 
Massachusetts, has announced plans to publish a 
complete author index, cumulated into one alpha- 
bet, to Psychological Index (1894-1935) and 
Psychological Abstracts (1927 to date). The index 
will be reproduced in a limited edition in eight 
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books bound in library buckram. The prepub- 
lication price is $265 per set. 


SLA Authors 


BROWN, ALBERTA L. Special Librarianship in the 
United States, its history and future potential. 
Revue de la Documentation, vol. 26, no. 4, 
November 1959, p. 94-6. 

CULVER, WAVE E. Effects of Cold on Man. Phy- 
siological Reviews, Supplement no. 3, October 
1959 (Part II). 

GEORGI, CHARLOTTE. The Businessman in the 
Novel (Library Study Outlines, no. 1). Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Library, 1959, 
36 p. pap. 75¢ 

_ -. Paperbound Books in Business and Eco- 
nomics: A Bibliography, 1959. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Library, 1959. 11 p. 
pap. 50¢ 

Mapes, Cart H. Make Your Library Globe a 
Space Age Tool. Library Journal, vol. 84, no. 22, 
December 15, 1959, p. 3818-9. 

RAMER, JAMES D., comp. Bibliography on Plasma 
Physics and Magnetohydrodynamics and Their Ap- 
plications to Controlled Thermonuclear Reactions. 
College Park, Maryland: Engineering and Physi- 
cal Sciences Library, University of Maryland, 1959. 
112 p. pap. 

SHAFFER, ELLEN. Black Magic. Library Journal, 
vol. 84, no. 22, December 15, 1959, p. 3832. 
STEBBINS, KATHLEEN B. The Forward Look in 
Library Education and Recruitment. Book News, 
vol. 14, no. 2, October 1959, p. 17-9. 

STRIEBY, IRENE M. Getting More Value from the 
Company Library. The Management Review, vol. 
48, no. 6, June 1959, p. 52-4. (Abridged from 
Harvard Business Review.) 

VoIGHT, MELVIN J. The Researcher and His 
Sources of Scientific Information. Lrbri, vol. 9, 
no..3, 1959, p. 177-93. 


MISCELLANEOUS REFERENCES 
Librarianship 





CURRENT RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT IN SCI- 
ENTIFIC DOCUMENTATION, no. 4 (NSF-59-28), 
86 p.; no. 5 (NSF-59-54), 104 p. Washington, 
D. C.: National Science Foundation, Office of 
Science Information Service, 1959. 50¢ each. 
(Available from Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
Dy ho) 


DIRECTORY OF THE MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION, 2nd ed. Hamden, Conn.: The Shoe String 
Press, Inc., 1959. 316 p. $7. 

Lists 552 libraries alphabetically by state and 
then city. Entries include name, address and tele- 
phone number of library, key number, year 
founded, source of support, annual budget, name 
of librarian and associate or assistant, staff, num- 
ber of volumes, pamphlets and current periodi- 
cals, annual circulation, interlibrary loan _privi- 
leges, classification system and special collections. 
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Appendices give alphabetical list of members with 
addresses and affiliations and an index to li- 
braries and special collections. 


DEWEY DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION AND RELATIVE 
INDEX, 8th abridged ed. Lake Placid Club, New 
York: Forest Press, Inc., 1959. 496 p. $6.50. 

Abridgement of 16th edition. Contains 2097 
fully explained and annotated tables entries, 
18,000 index entries, summaries of the classes, 
divisions and general works and schedules of form 
divisions and numbers divided like other num- 
bers. 


HANDBOOK FoR LIBRARY TRUSTEES, rev. ed. 
Marian Manley Winser, ed. New York: R. R. 
Bowker Company, 1959. $5. 

Enlarged and up-dated with six new sections deal- 
ing with fund raising, library and community or- 
ganizations, bond issues, basic requirements for 
library trustees and the library tax increase. 


INDEXES AND INDEXING, 2nd ed. Robert L. Colli- 
son. New York: John de Graff, Inc., 1959. 200 
p. $4.50. 

Part One discusses general and specific aspects 
of the indexing of books; Part Two deals with 
indexing other materials and includes chapters on 
co-ordinate and mechanized indexing and a sug- 
gested list for further reading; Part Three is a 
reference section. 


Music INDEX 1957 ANNUAL. Detroit: Informa- 
tion Service, Inc., 10 W. Warren St., 1959. 705 
p. $48.50. 

Authors of leading articles and books have 
been included for the first time. Several changes 
and additions have been made in subject headings, 
more liberal use of cross references and more ex- 
tensive combining of citations with identical titles 
by different authors. 

SEARS List OF SUBJECT HEADINGS, 8th ed. Bertha 
M. Frick. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1959. 
610 p. $5. 

Features 300 new subjects, a new preface, a 
new section on “Headings to be Added by the 
Cataloger’’ and a completely rewritten section on 
“Suggestions for the Beginner in Subject Heading 
Work.” Also has wide 31/y inch right margins for 
alphabetical additions. 


Bibliographic Tools 


BOOKS IN PRINT, 12th ed. Sarah L. Prakken, ed. 
New York: R. R. Bowker, 1959. 1972 p. $17.50. 
CATALOG OF MEXICAN PERIODICALS. Mexico 5, 
D.F.: Depto. De Libreria, Centro Mexicano De 
Escritores, A.C., Rio Volga 3, 1959. $9.75. 

Contains 1450 entries in Spanish listing wherever 
possible title, publisher, frequency, date of first 
issue, number of issues published, contents, name of 
founding and present editors, format, number of 
pages, kind of paper, name and address of dis- 
tributor, subscription rate, circulation, advertising 
and illustrations. 
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ULRICH’S PERIODICALS DirECTORY, 9th ed. Etleen 
C. Graves, ed. New York: R. R. Bowker Com- 
pany, 1959. 832 p. $22.50. 

19 new subject headings and expanded coverage 
of foreign periodicals with over 400 Slavonic ti- 
tles. New features are inclusion of subscription 
prices of foreign periodicals in American cur- 
rency, alphabetical listing of outstanding indexing 
services and a selected list of current newspapers 
with addresses and circulation figures, both United 
States and foreign, including foreign language 
papers published in the United States. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Positions open and wanted—5O cents per line; 
minimum charge $1.50. Copy must be received by 
tenth of month preceding month of publication. 


POSITIONS WANTED 








CHEMICAL LIBRARIAN. Man, 35, B.S. chemistry 
and 10 years industrial research experience in all 
phases library work, including administration, 
searching and abstracting, available August in San 
Francisco Bay area. Read French, German and 
Russian. Box B 24. 
SCIENCE LIBRARIAN or Information Scientist. Male, 
34, B.S. in agriculture, Ph.D. in biological science 
field, experienced in university and industrial agri- 
cultural libraries and pharmaceutical technical in- 
formation. Box B 25. 





LIBRARIAN 


A midwest pharmaceutical company has an 
opportunity in an expanding library for a 
person with a B.S. Degree in chemistry and 
a degree in library science. Experience de- 
sirable but not necessary. Position involves 
work in the area of indexing internal re- 
search reports. Please send complete resume 
to: 


Technical Employment Coordinator 
THE UPJOHN COMPANY : 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 








LITERATURE SCIENTIST 


For literature analysis, research and inter- 
pretation in pharmaceutical organization. 
Degrees in chemistry or biological sciences 
and M.S. in Library Science. Experience in 
literature research in pharmaceutical sciences 
or chemistry. Languages desirable. Salary 
commensurate with education and experience. 


Reply to: 
Mr. E. S. Herlong, Business Manager 
Squibb Institute for Medical Research 


New Brunswick New Jersey 
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Technical 
librarian 


To assume complete responsibil- 
ity of establishing a new library 
for the most rapidly expanding 
systems engineering and man- 
agement organization in the 
Southwest, the Alpha Corpora- 
tion, located in suburban Dallas. 
This position involves organiz- 
ing and administering our new 
library. Duties will include selec- 
tion, acquisition, cataloging, 
subject searches and develop- 
ment of various library services. 
A degree or equivalent is re- 
quired, plus a minimum of three 
years technical library experi- 
ence. Submit resume to Employ- 
ment Manager. 


cad 











CORPORATION 


A subsidiary of 
Collins Radio Company 
1200 North Alma Road 
Richardson, Texas 








SCIENTIFIC TRANSLATIONS 


Rapid, accurate translations of bio- 
chemical, medical, pharmaceutical, 
chemical, electronic and other material 
by bilingual scientists. All languages, 
$15-20/M. Also, engineering, astro- 
physics, computer technology, aero- 
nautics, etc. 


MEDICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
TRANSLATING SERVICE 
P.O. Box 81 
Hamilton Grange Station Telephone: AU 6-8371 
New York 31, N.Y. 











SWETS & ZEITLINGER 


Keizersgracht 471 & 487 
Amsterdam-C. Holland 


New and Secondhand Bookdealers 
Current Subscriptions 


Periodicals, Sets, Backfiles, and Separate 
Volumes. 


American Representative 


WALTER D. LANTZ 
555 WOODSIDE AVE., BERWYN, PA. 
Suburban Philadelphia Phone: Niagara 4-4944 

















TECHNICAL INFORMATION SERVICES POST: 


SELECT 
POSITION 

for 
TECHNICAL 
LIBRARIAN 
with 
MANAGERIAL 
CAPABILITIES 


TEXAS 





This technical information services position 
offers the creative man of head-librarian 
caliber the opportunity to use to the 

fullest his vision and extensive experience 
—in a high level research atmosphere. 


Prerequisites include a Master’s degree in 
library science plus extensive background 
in the physical sciences; approximately 

10 years of library experience with at least 
the past five years in technical library 

work, including supervisory experience. 


Contact LEIGH WATSON, Dept. 2000 
Central Research & Engineering 


BN INSTRUMENTS 


INCORPORATED 
P.O. BOX 1079 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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i N : Customers are the boss at Heckman’s 

\ Our transportation system, our new, 
| efficient plant, our. improved produc 
tion techniques, along with advanced 
office procedures have all resulted as 


an effort to satisfy our customers wants .. . for 


better service, highest quality, and lower prices 
. A Card or a call will bring a factory 
trained driver salesman to your library. 








SE  ——— 


) Now in its third 
printing, ‘‘A 
Stitch in Time”, 
an authentic 
history of bind- 
ing — yours for 
the asking. 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 

















New Reprints Now Available 


Journal of the 
Aeronautical Sciences 
Vols. 1-5, 1934-1937/38 
Paper bound set........ $145.00 
Vols. 1-2, 1934-1935 
Single volumes, paper 


Ren are 20.00 
Vols. 3-5, 1935 /36-1937/38 
Single volumes, paper 
ES ee er 35.00 


In preparation 


Vols. 6-8, 1938/39-1940/41 


address orders and inquiries to 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Journal of Chemical Physics 
Vols. 6-7, 1938-1939 


Single volumes, paper 
ee, eee etree $30.00 


Previously reprinted 
Vols. 1-5, 1933-1937 


Single volumes, paper 


NS PE ae ee ee 


Vol. 2, No. 9, Sept. 1934 
Vol. 3, No. 1, Jan. 1935 
Vol. 5, No. 4, April 1937 
Vol. 6, No. 7, July 1938 
Vol. 6, No. 12, Dec. 1938 


Single numbers, paper 


EY oc bcc nadae® axed 


JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION, New York and London 


111 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3 


17 OLD QUEEN STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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If your company puts out any publications . . . 
house organs—newsletters—books— 


pamphlets—magazines .. . 





you'll want to be sure to get the new CopyRIGHT GuIDE, a booklet that gives 
answers to the 92 most-asked questions about copyright. Here’s straightforward, 
legally sound information on U. S. and foreign copyright laws and the protec- 
tion they offer both publishers and authors. 


Learn, for example, what “common law copyright” means, whether copyright | 
protects the facts or ideas in a work, how a work falls into the public domain, 
whether parody of a copyrighted piece is considered “fair use.” 








Written by two attorneys with a distinguished law firm, A CopyRIGHT GUIDE | 
will be ready late this month. $2.00 net pp. with 40% off on 5 or more. 


A COPYRIGHT GUIDE 


by Harriet F. Pilpel and Morton David Goldberg 
R. R. Bowker Co., 62 West 45 Street, New York 36 


























Complete composition, press and pamphlet 
binding facilities, coupled with the knowledge and 

skill gained through fifty years of experience, agai 

can be put to your use—profitably -* 


THE VERMONT | 








Send 

PRINTING COMPANY | Stud 
yes 

Brattleboro, Vermont , cours 

PRINTERS OF THE OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF Z 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
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os Standard’s 
Library Furniture 







Form and function combine with 

specialized craftsmanship and the 
finest materials to make 

Standard’s line of library furniture 


the complete answer to your x 


library operation and decor. 





SK, 


; ‘ DESIGNED ... by our own technical staff 
working with the nation’s top library furni- 
ture designers. 


UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED... 
against warping, splitting and 
defects of material and workmanship 
for a full year. 


BUILT...of rugged, long- 
service hard woods, imple- 
mented by the finest tradition- 
ally proved cabinetry tech- 
niques — and hand finished to 
gleaming perfection. 





The famous, nationally recognized and ac- 
cepted Donnell line of library furniture 
is exclusively manufactured by Standard 
Wood Products. 


Send today for our latest catalog. 
Study it at your leisure. Then call in 
our free planning service specialists 
to get maximum quality, service and 
layout efficiency. No obligation, of 
course. 





STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORP 


LIBRARY DIVISION 





10 Colymbus Circle © New York 19, N.Y. 
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In Answer to Your 


bs £ 
As 


Let our Silent-Salesman-Sample 
MAGAFILE prove to you that it is 
the answer to your S.O.S. cry for a 
practical and economical method of 
filing UNBOUND MAGAZINES 
and PAMPHLETS. 


A free sample MAGAFILE—with 
complete description and price list— 
will be sent upon request. It must sell 
itself—no salesman follow-up. See, 
Try and Prove to your own satisfac- 
tion with no obligation. Drop us a 
card today. Our S.S.S. will be sent 
by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE COMPANY 


P.O. Box 3121 © St. Louis 5, Mo. 











Expert Service on 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


for 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


Faxon’s Librarians Guide 
Free on request 


e 
For the very best subscription service 


at competitive prices—ask about our 
Till Forbidden IBM-RAMAC plan. 


F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


83-91 Francis Street Boston 15, Mass. 


Continuous Library Service Since 1886 




















AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE 
OF PHYSICS 





1960 
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INFORMATION 






DESCRIPTION OF PERIODICALS 
AND SUBSCRIPTION DATA 


For the American Physical Society 


THE PHYSICAL REVIEW 


Original research in experimental and_ theo. 
retical physics. 


Semimonthly. $40 U.S. and Can.* 


REVIEWS OF MODERN PHYSICS 
Discussions of current problems of physics. 
Quarterly. $6 U.S. and Can.* 


BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN PHYSICAL 
SOCIETY 


Abstracts of papers given at all Physical Society 
Meetings, minutes, advance information of 
Meetings. 


8 times yearly. $5 U.S. and Can.* 


PHYSICAL REVIEW LETTERS 
Timely short reports of important new findings, 
Semimonthly. $10 U.S. and Can.* 


For the Optical Society of America 


JOURNAL OF THE OPTICAL SOCIETY OF 
AMERICA 


Original papers on optics in all its aspects. 
Monthly. $25 U.S. and Can.*{|JOSA subscribers 


also receive OPTICS AND SPECTROSCOPY.) 


For the Acoustical Society of America 


THE JOURNAL OF THE ACOUSTICAL 
SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


Original papers on acoustics in all its aspects. 
Monthly. $18 U.S. and Can.* 


NOISE CONTROL 


Covers all phases of noise, its measurement and 
control, and its effect on people. 


Bimonthly. $8 U.S. and Can.* 


For the American Association of Physics Teachers 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHYSICS 


Stresses educational, historical, and philosophic 
aspects of physics. 
Nine times yearly. $10 U.S. and Can.* 


For the American Astronomical Society 
THE ASTRONOMICAL JOURNAL 


Publishes original observations and researches 
in astronomy. 


Ten times yearly. $8 U.S. and Can.* 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
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For the Institute 


THE REVIEW OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Scientific instruments, and tech- 


niques. 
Monthly. $11 U.S. and Can.* 


appa ratus 


THE JOURNAL OF CHEMICAL PHYSICS 
Bridges the gap between physics and chemistry. 
Monthly. $25 U.S. and Can.* 


JOURNAL OF APPLIED PHYSICS 


Applying physics in industry and in other 
sciences. 
Monthly. $14 U.S. and Can.* 


THE PHYSICS OF FLUIDS 


Original and 
general physics of gases, liquids, plasmas, and 
other fluids. 


Bimonthly. 


research in structure, dynamics 


$/0 U.S. and Can.* 


JOURNAL OF MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS 


Advances in mathematical techniques appli 
cable to various branches of modern physics. 


Bimonthly. $10 U.S. and Can.* 


PHYSICS TODAY 
Deve lopme nts in 
others. 

Monthly. $4 U.S. and Can.* 


physics for physicists and 





*For back-year, single-copy and foreign price 
information, as well as member discounts, write 


to: 
American Institute of Physics 


335 East 45th Street 
New York 17, New York 


{ll prices are subject to change without notice. 





A.1.P. TRANSLATION JOURF 


(Published with the support of the N 
Science Foundation) 





Soviet Physics - JETP 


\ translation, beginning with 
“Zhurnal Eksperimental’noi | 
Fiziki.” 


12 issues. $75 U.S. and Can. (Libraries+ $35) 


1955 issues of 
Teoreticheskoi 


Soviet Physics - SOLID STATE 
\ translation, beginning with 
“Fizika Tverdogo Tela.” 

12 issues, $55 U.S. and Can. (Librariest $25) 


1959 issues ol 


Soviet Physics - TECHNICAL PHYSICS 

\ translation, beginning with the 1956 issues of 
“Zhurnal Tekhnicheskoi Fiziki.” 

12 issues. $55 U.S. and Can. (Librariest $25) 


Soviet Physics - ACOUSTICS 
\ translation, beginning 
“Akusticheskii Zhurnal.” 


f issues. $12 U.S. and Can. (No library dis 
counts) 


with 1955 issues of 


Soviet Physics - DOKLADY 


\ translation, beginning with 
“Physics Sections” of 
Academy of Sciences. 


1956 issues olf 
Proceedings of USSR 


6 issues. $35 U.S. and Can. (Librariest $15) 


Soviet Physics - CRYSTALLOGRAPHY 

\ translation, beginning with 1957 issues of 
the journal, “Kristallografiya.” 

6 issues. $25 U.S. and Can. (Librariest $10) 


SOVIET ASTRONOMY-AJ 


\ translation, beginning with 1957 issues of 
“Astronomicheskii Zhurnal.” 


6 issues. $25 U.S. and Can. (Librariest $10) 


Soviet Physics - USPEKHI 

\ translation, beginning with Septenfber, 1958 
issue of “Uspekhi Fizicheskikh Nauk.” 

6 issues. Contents limited to material from So 
viet sources. $45 U.S. and Can. (Librariest $20) 


+ FOR LIBRARIES OF 
TUTIONS. 


NON-PROFIT ACADEMIC INSTI- 

















FOR AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERS 
AND ENGINEERING LIBRARIES 


THE PACIFIC AERONAUTICAL LIBRARY 
UNITERM INDEX 


Finds the exact technical material you want from more than 300 


English language scientific periodicals covering 


astronautics nuclear physics 
aerodynamics aviation medicine 
physical chemistry metallurgy 
electronic computers missile design 
missile production rocketry 


automation data processing 


physics communications 


electronics mathematics 
ordnance plastics 
ceramics radar 


management 


The index is rapid, easy to use and pin-point accurate. It is not bulky, 


an entire year fits in one 9 x 12 binder and weighs only 3’2 pounds. 


Annual volumes $ 25.00 per year 
Quarterly cumulations and the Annual 100.00 per year 


Full service: Weekly inserts, Quarterly 
cumulations, Annual volumes 250.00 per year 


The Uniterm is not paralleled by any other service. 


Order from: 


PACIFIC AERONAUTICAL LIBRARY 
7660 Beverly Boulevard Los Angeles 36, California 











